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Victory in the East 


HE war is won. Within four months of Germany’s final 

surrender, the Japanese have laid down their arms. This 

is the moment for which the world has long been waiting. Now 

the carnage and the destruction can cease. The creative energies 

of mankind can be withdrawn from slaughter and battle and 
be devoted to the rebuilding of a decent world. 


It is because this task is so vast and the implications of failure 
so terrifying that most people are facing victory not only with 
profound relief and thankfulness, but also with a sense of un- 
easiness and awe. The bombs which wiped out Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki stopped the war. But they started something else, a 
new age in human history, in which the issue of peace and war 
is literally the issue of extermination or survival. Who can fail 
under those circumstances to approach the task of making peace 
with passionate hope and anxiety? 

In a sense, the problems of peace-making in Europe and in 
the Far East resemble. each other. In both Germany and Japan, 
the Allies have to deal with a military caste of long standing 
who have launched their people on a prolonged course of aggres- 
sion and sought to remove from them any alternative ideal to 
that of imperialism and domination. In both Germany and Japan, 
the Allies have to contro! an industrial system which has been 
Perverted to almost total service of the war machine ; yet which 


is at the same time the chief basis of the people’s living standards 
and a factor in the prosperity of the neighbouring states. The 
redrawing of the map, the establishment of frontiers and 
sovereignties and the unhappy problem of spheres of influence 
seem likely to cause as much trouble in the East as in the West. 

The Potsdam terms for Japan lay it down that 

there must be eliminated for all time the authority and influence 

of those who have deceived and misled the people of Japan into 

embarking on world conquest. 
In another section, these men are referred to as “ self-willed 
militaristic advisers.” It is clear that in Japan as in Germany 
the Allies intend to get rid of the General staff, the armed forces 
and the influence of the militarists on the Government. This is 
part of the general Potsdam decision to. 

remove all obstacles to the revival and strengthening of demo- 

cratic tendencies among the Japanese people. 

But to get rid of the militarists is the easy and obvious part of 
the decision. It is much more difficult to decide what ought to 
be the future réle of the Emperor. 

This problem appeared in an acute form even before the war 
came to an end. In their first offer of surrender, the Japanese 
asked that the sovereignty of the Emperor should be left intact. 
They may have meant by this either that the Emperor should 


be allowed to continue to reign or simply that the peace should 
be signed by a subordinate, leaving the Son of Heaven free of 
the stigma of having accepted defeat. The Allies have not 
demanded the disappearance of the monarchy as a condition of 
surrender, in spite of all the dangerous nationalist mysticism con- 
nected with the throne. But they have very wisely. insisted that 
the act of surrender and the call to cease fire sent to all the 
Japanese fighting from Rabaul to the frontiers of Burma should 
be signed by the Emperor and done by his authority. 

How does his continued presence square with the Allied 
insistence on an end to militarism? Is it comparable to the sur- 
vival in office of a Hitler or a Mussolini? Does an Emperor 
necessarily imply imperialism? The decision has aroused un- 
easiness, particularly in Australia. It is, however, possible to 
argue that the Emperor’s position resembles that of a King 
Victor Emmanuel or a King Michael. Japan, like Italy and 
Rumania, has not fought to the last. The Germans, lacking any 
constitutional machinery to effect a change in authority, were 
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compelled to do so. This fact alone differentiates the Japanese 
Emperor from the Fascist chieftians. 

It now seems likely that the Allies will, reasonably enough, 
leave the future status of the Emperor to the decision of the 
Japanese. There has not been in Japan, as in Germany, a totali- 
tarian whirlwind destroying every independent political group- 
ing and flattening every institution that survived from the past. 
The attempt since 1940 to adopt single-party rule in Japan seems 
to have been very half-hearted. The nucleus of the old parties 
remains and the Minseito and Seiyukai members of the Diet 
elected in 1942 seemed to have preserved a sense of parlia- 
mentary tradition. Other forces too were coming up before ‘the 
outbreak of war in China. In 1936 and 1937 general elections 
were held in which the Social Democrats (the Social Mass Party) 
trebled their voting strength. It may be that the Allies will find 
in Japan alternative leaders to the admirals and generals. The 
Japanese are quick to imitate and. the crushing victory of 
America and Britain in 1945 may convince them of the values 
of democracy just as Hitler’s victories in 1940 launched them 
into a single-party experiment. The stuff of politics may still 
exist in Japan. . 

Its revival will, however, naturally depend to a great extent 
on the economic life of the country. The Potsdam declaration 
lays down apparently reasonable sconomic terms. 

Japan shall be permitted to maintain such industries as wiil 
sustain her economy. and allow the exaction of just reparations 


in kind, but not those industries which will enable her to rearm 
for war. 
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The difficulty in establishing controls against industrial re. 
armament is—as the example of Germany proves—that the king 
of industry that can be used for war is often vital for a peaceful 
economy as well. A control which demands the right to veto 
every force of industrial process will be impossible enough to 
maintain in Germany. It would be doubly so in a country like 
Japan for whose mere occupation the Allies will find it difficult 
to scrape together enough Japanese-speaking officers. Happily, 
however, the economic control of Japan can be done externally, 
The Potsdam Declaration limits Japanese sovereignty to the four 
islands of. Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shikoku. They pro- 
duce barely enough coal for a full peacetime economy. The 
output of iron ore is very small and very poor. There is virtually 
no oil. Many of the most useful metals are not found in the 
islands at all. Without Manchuria, the Japanese could not have 
built up a war industry at all. If controls are established on 
the export to Japan of materials vital to war, they will be suffi- 
cient to prevent rearmament. The Potsdam Declaration guaran- 
tees Japan 


access to, as distinguished from control of, raw materials. . . . 
Eventual Japanese participation in world trade relations shall 
be permitted. 


There is far more sanity in these clauses than in the swingeing 
economic conditions imposed on Germany. The Japanese people, 
freed of the incubus of a war industry which by 1938 was 
absorbing 61 per cent of their national income, have a chance of 
recovering a measure of prosperity and of contributing to the 
rebuilding of Asia. 

The chief difficulties in the Japanese settlement are territorial. 
All Japan’s conquests and overseas dependencies are to be sur- 
rendered. Over some there will presumably be no difficulty. 
The European colonial Powers will recover their colonial pos- 
sessions in Malaya, Indo-China and the East Indies. The United 
States is likely to claim and receive the Pacific Mandated islands 
and possibly Iwojima and the Ryukyu islands as well. Formosa 
will presumably be restored to China and the Koreans have been 
promised independence. It is over the reversion of Japanese 
conquests on the Asiatic mainland that difficulties may arise. 

Since 1931, the Japanese have overrun all Manchuria, parts 
of Mongolia and large areas of coastal China. A strict return to 
the status quo would restore all this territory to the authority of 
the Chinese Government. But such a straightforward solution 


~ seems “at the moment unlikely, for there are now two rival and 


competing centres of power in China—Chungking and Com- 
munist Yenan—which are already embarked on a race to receive 
the local Japanese surrenders in North and Central China and 
thus take over the administration of the surrendered areas. This 
is a situation that can’ easily degenerate into civil war. 

Russian policy adds another twist to the complicated situa- 
tion. The Russians are showing signs in the Far East as well as 
in Europe of returning to the policies of Czarism. Before the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1905, the Russians occupied al! Sakhalin, 
controlled the Chinese Eastern Railway across Manchuria, had 
a port at Dairen and were the dominant Power throughout Man- 
churia and Korea. If they were now to demand their old posi- 
tion, it would be difficult for the nationalist government at 
Chungking to accept it. And if Chungking hesitated, the Russians 
might give the support of their diplomacy—and of their ad- 
vancing armies—to the Chinese Communists. 

It may be that in this difficult situation the elements of 2 
bargain have been discovered, the Chinese Government agreeing 
to accept Soviet dominance in Manchuria—and Inner Mongolia 
and Sinki in return for an undertaking that the Chinese 
Communists will not be raised to Lublin status. Mr T. V. Soong 
has succeeded in securing a Treaty of friendship with Russia at 
this critical moment. Its terms are not known, but it is to be 


hoped that they are such as to avoid friction and further fighting 
mainland 


on the Asiatic , 

: eement between China and Russia is not, however, in 
i sufficient to ensure a peaceful conclusion of the long Far 
Eastern struggle. All the Great Powers are interested in the 
settlement. All must be consulted. There would seem to be 4 
strong case for holding a new Great Power Meeting as soon as 


ree Ban to ensure that the peace which is hammered out in Asia 
is fully and finally agreed. 
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The Government’s Programme 


HE King’s Speech is never a very exact guide to the labours 
T of the Session it opens. Only those Bills which have already 
taken their stand in the queue are mentioned, and many of them 
may be jostled aside by newcomers urged forward by the press 
of events. Ministers like meeting trouble halfway no more than 
other men, and the composition of a Speech from the Throne 
is usually a delicate exercise in balance between putting in 
enough to satisfy supporters but not enough to consolidate 
opposition. This week’s King’s Speech was longer than usual, 
but not much more informative. Most of the many who had 
awaited it as an indication of the Labour Government's pro- 
gramme will be as much in search of information after reading 
it as they were before. 

The content of the Speech, as on all such occasions, can be 
classified under a number of heads. First, there are the pious 
‘aspirations—as, for example, that his Majesty’s Government will 

work in the closest co-operation with the Governments of my 

Dominions and in concert with all peace-loving peoples to attain 

a world of freedom, peace and social justice, so that the sacrifices 

of the war shall not have been in vain. 


Second, there are expressions of intention to which any govern- 
ment, of any colour, finding itself in office at the present time 
would engage itself. As between the Labour Party and the Con- 
servatives, some of these are couched in wholly impartial lan- 
guage. Mr Churchill’s Government could hardly have promised 
less than a continuation of the orderly release of men and women 
from the Forces “ carried out with the greatest speed consistent 
with our military commitments and fair treatment.” Even the 
housing paragraph, promising the increase, by all practicable: 
means, of the number of homes available and the organisation of 
“the resources of the building and manufacturing industries ” 
could have been written by the Tories, and though they might 
not have thought it necessary to promise 

that the national resources in labour and material are employed 

with the fullest efficiency in the interests of all, and that the 

standard of living is progressively improved, 
they would hardly object to the sentiment. One of the para- 
graphs, indeed, out-Tories the Tories. This is the agricultural 
paragraph, in which Ministers undertake to “develop to the 
fullest possible extent the home production of good food.” If 
this is to be taken literally, it is a very large commitment indeed. 
Others of these generalised, non-party undertakings (though 
some of them with a Socialist flavour in the wording) relate to 
the maintenance of the food services, to the development of 
education, to the promotion of Indian self-Government (to which 
end Ministers will “ do their utmost ”) and to the development 
of the Colonial Empire. 

The third variety of paragraph consists of the general state- 
ments of party principle. It was here perhaps—since a fully- 


fledged programme of legislation could hardly be expected from 
a three-weeks-old Government—-that most novelty might have 
been expected. Actually, there is very little that is challenging. 
There is one sentence that promises to take 
such powers as are necessary to secure the right use of our 
commercial and industrial resources and the distribution and 
fair prices of essential supplies and services. 
But this probably means only that the Supplies and Services 
(Transitional Powers) Bill, which was agreed to by the Conserva- 
tive Ministers in the coalition government, is to be re-intro- 
duced. If so, the only challenge on general principle lies in the 
sentence which states it to be the Government’s intention to 
secure 
by suitable control or by an extension of public ownership, that 
our industries and services shall make their maximum contribu- 
tion to the national well-being. 
For a victorious party the wording could hardly be more 
moderate 
x 


Finally, tucked among the aspirations and the ambiguities, 
there are the specific indications of legislation. There are ten 
items. But of these, three are likely to be wholly or mainly un- 
controversial. These are the ratification of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the industrial injuries scheme and the great 
Social Insurance Bill. Both of the latter were in draft when the 
coalition broke up, and any changes in them are likely to be 
minor. Three more items on the list are hold-overs from the late 
Government: the Bill to set up a national health service, a Bill 
to settle those unholy twins, compensation and betterment, and 
the Civil Aviation Bill. It is too much to expect that Mr Aneurin 
Bevan would be content to sponsor Mr Willink’s Bill, and scme 
fireworks—in and out of Parliament—may be expected before 
this measure reaches the statute book. The Civil Aviation Bill, on 
the other hand, may be found to differ only slightly from Lord 
Swinton’s scheme—if for no other reason because any attempt 
to revise it ab initio would waste vital time. The Swinton scheme 
included a substantial measure of public ownership, and the 
Government may decide that half a Socialist loaf is better than 
no civil aviation. Nor is there any present reason to expect in the 
proposals for compensation and betterment much change of 
principle from the coalition’s delicately balanced plan. 

This leaves four Bills, which can be regarded as the real bones 
of contention. The Trades Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 
1927 is to be repealed. Machinery is to be set up “to provide 
for the effective planning of investment.” The Bank of England 
is to be brought under public ownership. And the coal-mining 
industry is to be nationalised “as part of a concerted plan for 
the co-ordination of the fuel and power industries.” 

This is the one-year plan of contentious legislation and, in all 
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the circumstances, it must be acknowledged to be a moderate 
one. The repeal of the Trades Disputes and Trade-Unions Act 
will be opposed. But the fullest notice was given of the Labour 
Party’s intentions, and a favourable verdict must be assumed to 
be implied in the election result. The “effective planning of 
investment ” may mean much or little and judgment will have 
to be suspended until the terms of the Bill are known. The chief 
danger here is that the Labour Ministers, their eyes fixed on 
the long-ago days of the 1928 new issue boom, will not realise 
sufficiently clearly that investment needs to be encouraged in 
two years for every one in which a curb needs to be put upon it. 

By this process of reduction, the real fights come down to two 
—the Bank of England and the coal mines. It can safely be pre- 
dicted that a vast amount of nonsense will be talked on both 
sides about the nationalisation of the Bank. The truth is that 
the Bank has for so long acted as a public institution that the 
formal change to public ownership will make virtually no differ- 
ence—unless, indeed, the Government are so foolish as to re- 
place the skilled personnel who now serve the Bank with 
nominees of their own who would destroy the high esteem it now 
enjoys. A Bank which was not trusted in the City could be 
equipped with all the legal powers in the world without being 
able to assist the Government’s financial policy as much as the 
present Bank does. But the strong probability is that the Govern- 
ment have no such intentions in mind and that the Bill will be 
found to confine itself to formalities of ownership and appoint- 
ment. If so, the chief regret will be that Parliamentary time 
should be wasted on a matter of no real importance. 


Bretton Woods-—V 
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The Bill for the nationalisation of the coal mines will be the 
first real test of the Government's policy and of its Parliamentary 
skill. Support for the principle of public ownership of the mines 
is now very wide, extending probably to two and a half of the 
three parties. But that does not mean that the Bill will not be 
fought clause by clause in both Houses. Nor does it mean that 
public opinion will be content to accept any Bill that contains 
the magic word “ nationalisation.” There is a very clear realisa- 
tion in the public mind that what is needed is a radical technical 
reorganisation and though the mineowners are by now a 
thoro unpopular body, Mr Shinwell would be making a 
mistake if he founded his Bill on the belief that the miners are 
a of blame for the present state of affairs in the industry. 
A Bill that simply transferred the effective control of the indus- 
try from the owners to the Miners’ Union, working through 
some politically appointed Board, would arouse a storm of 
opposition. One which, in the interests of efficiency and pro- 
duction, dealt with the men as firmly as with the owners will be 
supported by the public and will therefore not be mangled in the 
Lords. Coal will not only be the main dish of this first session ; 
it will be the making or the ruin of the new Government. 

How far the moderation of this first year’s programme will 
be repeated in later years, when the Government will have had 
time to draft its Bills, remains to be seen. There is, of course, a 
great deal in the Party’s election programme which does not 
figure in the King’s Speech. The first year’s agenda is clearly 


only a first instalment. But it is not an instalment of Red 
Revolution. 


The Dollar Problem 


O international currency system, neither a “ natural” one 
such as the gold standard, nor an “ artificial” one such 
as that evolved at Bretton Woods, can be expected to work unless 
there is, over the years, a rough approximation to balance 
between the demand for any currency and the supply of it. 
Small and temporary surpluses or deficits can be accommodated, 
but if a country is constantly in deficit—that is, if it constantly 
sells less than it buys—it can hardly look to an international 
currency system to provide a permanent subsidy. And con- 
versely, a country which constantly sells more than it buys will, 
sooner or later, wreck any system of which it is a member. This 
argument is familiar and commonplace ; in the late 1920s the 
remark was on everybody’s lips that the enormous one-way drain 
of gold to the United States would make the gold standard 
unworkable. The much-abused gold standard, in point of fact, 
exhibited enormous elasticities in this respect. In the twenty-one 
years between the wars, from 1919 to 1939 inclusive, the United 
States imported a net value of nearly $11,000 million of gold. 
The Bretton Woods system is intended to work to much narrower 
limits; the United States quota is only $2,750 million, and though 
there are means by which the Fund can obtain larger sums of 
dollars, there is clearly no intention of enabling it to fill a gap 
between demand and supply nearly as large as that which was in 
fact covered by gold in the pre-war years. If Bretton Woods is 
to work, the balance between demiiiitend supply of each major 
currency will have to be not merely as close as it was before the 
war, but closer. Bretton Woods is clearly only designed for the 
marginal debits or credits of a volume of transactions that is 
broadly balanced. There are, it is true, “ scarce currency ” pro- 
visions, but they are clearly intended for emergency use, and 
it is hardly possible to conceive of the Bretton Woods system 
ere with these “ scarce currency ” provisions in permanent 
orce. 

The second and third articles of this series discussed the 
prospects of the British balance of payments and found it im- 
possible to view with any confidence the chances of avoiding a 
continuing deficit—that is, a chronic over-supply of sterling. 
‘The present article examines the obverse possibility of avoiding 
a chronic shortage of dollars. 


That the international accounts of the United States were not 
adequately balanced before the war is a familiar complaint. In 
point of fact, however, it is a complaint that is often, not to say 
usually, overstated, It is often said, for example, that the United 
States persisted in selling more than it bought. But the figures 
hardly bear out the contention, if “ buying ” and “ selling ” are 
strictly defined. If the accounts are limited to the sale and pur- 
chase of goods and current services, the United States had an 
adverse, or import, balance in six out of the ten years 1930-39 
and the average for the whole decade was an adverse balance of 
over $100 million a year. What created the undoubted shortage 
of dollars was the other items in the balance of payments. First 
of all, there were interest receipts averaging $395 million a year. 
Then there was the movement of American-owned capital, which 
in seven of the ten years (and all but one since 1930) was moving 
inwards to the United States ; the average for the decade was 
an inward movement of $127 million 2 year. And thirdly, there 
was the great flood of foreign-owned capital seeking refuge in 
the United States from 1934’ onwards and amounting on the 
average to $113 million a year. The complaint against the 
American policy is not that there was not an import surplus, 
but that it was far too small to offset these three items. The 
Department of Commerce in its valuable study of “ The United 
States in the World Economy ” has compiled an annual balance- 
sheet of the supply of and demand for dollars arising out of 
trade and long-term capital movements. This shows an excess 
of demand for dollars (or, alternatively, a shortage of supply) 
in every year of the decade 1930-39, amounting to $507 million 
a year on the average. Even when the movements of foreign- 
owned capital are eliminated there was a shortage of dollars in 
oery year but two, and the average for the decade was $366 

on. 

This is the datum line from which the post-war argument 
starts: that there was, before the war, an annual shortage of 
dollars amounting to.one-third of a billion, or to ‘half a billion 
if the flight of non-American capital to New York is included. 
Can this chronic shortage of d be avoided after the war? 
That the effect of the war on the balance of trade has bec 
strongly favourable to the United States hardly needs arguing. 
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On the import side, domestic sources of supply have been 
developed tor many commodities that were formerly bought 
from abroad: rubber is typical among the raw materials and 
shipping among the services. On the export side, the continuance 
and expansion of American exports, while other countries’ 
exports have languished, cannot fail to create larger markets for 
American goods after the war. “ Natural ” causes alone would 
therefore tend to produce an export surplus after the war. More- 
over, as was mentioned in the preceding article, it is a common 
feature of all the many Full Employment plans that there is to 
be an export surplus of between $2 and $3 billion (though in 
most cases the figures are intended to refer to visible trade only). 
Since the major economic problem of the United States is to find 
effective demand for all the goods and services that can be 
produced, there is an obvious case for disposing of some of them 
overseas on credit. 


* 


But if there was a shortage of dollars before the war, in spite 
of asmall import surplus, how can a shortage be avoided with a 
large export surplus? The solution of this dilemma is provided, 
in American thinking, by lending. Instead of calling capital home 
to the tune of several hundreds of millions of dollars a year, as 
in the late 1930s, there are to be loans from the United States 
to the outside world of several billions a year. In this way the 
compass will be boxed ; America can sell more than she buys ; 
full employment will be assured inside the country without 
bringing about a shortage of dollars eisewhere ; and everybody 
will be pleased. 

This doctrine enjoys astonishingly widespread popularity in 
America, and even those who see the problem of the dollar most 
clearly, such as the technicians of the Department of Commerce, 
are apparently loth to disturb the general confident belief in the 
efficacy of international lending. Yet the theory has many obvious 
defects, of which a few may be listed. 

1. The sums mentioned are very large. The largest amount 
ever hitherto lent by the United States on long term in a single 
year in peacetinge was $1,310 million in 1928, and this figure 
was achieved only, as is notorious, by pouring money into 
Central Europe and South America on terms that would not 
bear examination. Where are credit-worthy borrowers to be 
found for $2 or $3 billion a year, especially when it is borne 
in mind that a credit-worthy international borrower is one who 
will be able to earn the dollars to repay? 

2. If lending means lending, interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments have to be provided for. If the export surplus is to be 
maintained, the second year’s loans will have to cover the 
service on the first year’s loans and so forth, In other words, 
the annual loans would have to increase in geometrical pro- 
gression. Clearly, loans will support an export surplus only for 
a very few years, even if credit-worthy borrowers can be found 
initially. 

3. Those Americans who have thought about the subject 
realise this difficulty and suggest that neither interest nor repay- 
ment will really be expected. But this raises further problems. 
If they are loans in form, but default is expected, an-unpleasant 
onus is thrust on the honest borrower. Moreover, can it really 
be supposed that the processes of making new loans and of 
defaulting on old ones would go on simultaneously? Surely 
each round of defaults would lead to at least temporary sus- 
Pension of the lending process. If, on the other hand, the dollars 
are made available nly as gifts (which seems politically 
unlikely, to say the least), how would they differ from an 
ordinary export subsid7? 

_ 4. Even if these difficulties are overcome, it is necessary to 

inquire into the further effects of these exports-on-credit. If, 

say, Brazil buys locomotives from the United States on credit, 
she presumably buys fewer locomotives for cash from other 
countries, If the credits are limited to the financing of “ addi- 
tional exports ”—that is, goods. which, but for the credit, would 
not have been exported either from the United States or from 
any other country—well and good. But the volume of “ addi- 
tional” exports in this very strict sense of the word must be 
very limited, and any American attempt to provide credit for 
exports to the tune of anything like $2 or $3 billion a year would 
play havoc with other countries’ export trades and unbalance 
their accounts still further. : : 

_ It is important to observe where this argument is leading. It 

is not that American lending is bad—far from it. Indeed, in the 
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first few years of reconstruction, when the world’s needs will 
be almost infinite, American loans will be essential. The con- 
clusion is that lending cannot, for longer than those few years, 
prevent an American export surplus from having its normal 
effect of disturbing the international: exchanges. It is not the 
lending that is bad, but its use as an excuse for continuing an 
export surplus after the economic justification for it has 
disappeared. If a country is to act as a creditor should, it must 
have an import surplus, and to attempt to dodge this 
compulsion by lending is (after the first year or two) as 
futile and as dangerous as for a debtor to try to dodge by 
borrowing his obligation to produce an export surplus. 
It is true that a creditor should go on lenting and that 
every luan he makes to that extent absolves him from the 
necessity of taking imports. But if his new loans exceed his 
interest receipts, then the full power of compound interest is 
at work on his overseas assets—and on his debtor’s debts. Such 
a position cannot continue very long ; it is highly unstable for 
creditor and debtor alike. The only sound rule for a creditor is 
to lend afresh less than he receives in interest—that is, to use 
his new loans not as a means of supporting an export surplus, 
but of keeping his import surplus within bounds. In the par- 
ticular case of America, where the amounts at stake are already 
so large, any attempt to cumulate them by compound interest 
could only lead, in short order, to breakdown. 


It can therefore be stated with some assurance that the problem 
of the dollar will not be solved until an American import surplus 
is within sight. At the moment, it is clearly not in prospect. 
Indeed, there is no pressure that way. It is true that the old 
protectionist mentality has been considerably modified within 
recent years. The reciprocal trade agreements programme, started 
by Mr Cordell Hull, is a praiseworthy initiative towards freer 
trade. But Mr Hull and his supporters have-always been careful 
to point out that their trade agreements are reciprocal and 
designed to benefit American exports as much as American 
imports. They quote figures to show that exports to the coun- 
tries, and in the commodities, affected by trade agreements have, 
in fact, increased rather more than imports from these coun- 
tries. But however valuable such a mutual increase in trade may 
be from other points of view, it clearly does not relieve the 
shortage of dollars at all. That would require reductions of 
American duties without reciprocal reductions by other coun- 
tries. And though that is the plain logic of the economic facts, it 
is wholly outside the bounds of political possibilities. 


Indeed, the old protectionist instincts are now most power- 
fully reinforced by the new doctrine of Full Employment. To 
maintain prosperity in the United States, the export surplus 
should be as large as possible. It represents a method of “ export- 
ing unemployment,” and the employment planners propose to 
call it to their aid to the tune of $2 or $3 billion. Moreover, for 
full employment purposes it is precisely the export surplus, not 
the absolute total of exports, that counts. If exports create 
employment without using up any American income, imports 
use up income without creating employment. It would be wrong 
to say that internal prosperity in the United States is incom- 
patible with a balance in the international accounts—on the 
contrary, prosperity in America might be the best means of 
enabling other countries to earn the dollars they need. But 
unfortunately it is all too apparent that the methods that are 
likely to be followed to buttress employment will make the 
shortage of dollars worse rather than better. If an export surplus 
does not naturally emerge, it will be artificially created, under 
cover of the fashionable, but dangerously misleading, doctrine 
that an export surplus covered by lending is not a disturbance 
to the international balance. 


Once again, as in last week’s article on the American employ- 
ment problem, it would be wrong to reach a pessimistic con- 
clusion. There is more genuine American interest in the problems 
of international trade to-day than ever before. The necessity 
for imports is very clearly seen, and it is possible that the neces- 
sity for an import surplus will also be grasped before long. But 
it has to be said in candour that policies are not tending that 
way at present. No one can say with any confidence that the 
problem of the dollar will be solved. But unless it is, Bretton 
Woods will not work. 
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The Zionist Issue 


HE World Zionist Conference has ended in a victory for the 

extremists. The delegates have adopted the proposals put 
.. forward to the British Government by the Jewish Agency in 
May this year, of which the two most far-reaching are that 

(a) an immediate decision be announced to establish Palestine 
as a Jewish state ; 

(b) that the Jewish Agency be invested with all necessary 
authority to bring to Palestine as many Jews as it may be 
found necessary and possible to settle, and develop . . . all the 
resources of the country—especially land and power. 

These demands naturally entail an immediate and total abro- 
gation of the 1939 White Paper, which puts limits on immugra- 
tion and land sales. But they go much further. They establish 
the fact that some of the most powerful groups in Jewry now 
support a programme which in the past has been that of the 
Right wing nationalist extremists—the Revisionists—alone. 
The London Conference thus seems to mark the abandonment 
by an influential section of the Jews of any desire for compro- 
mise or moderation. 

Why has this come about? It is partly the natural and under- 
standable exasperation of men who have seen their own people 
pass through an appalling and unparalleled martyrdom. It is 
natural—if not strictly accurate—to believe that 

what happened to our people in Europe . . . could not happen 

to any people in the world which had a country and a state of 

Its Own, 

Under the impression of the disasters in Europe, many Jews 
who have not been Zionist in the past feel that only a drastic and 
far-reaching solution can remedy the plight of European Jewry ; 
while the Zionists must obviously see that the present oppor- 
tunity for pressing their advocacy of Zionism is too good to be 
missed. 

Nor is the change a new or sudden one. It was in 1942 that 
the Biltmore Declaration was drawn up with the three prin- 
ciples—unlimited immigration ; no restrictions on development, 
including land ; and the establishment of a Jewish Common- 
wealth—which have now become the official Zionist pro- 
gramme. The growth of extremism was an inevitable product 
of the virtual stop put to expansion in Palestine at a time when 
the pressure on Jewry in Europe was becoming hourly worse. 
The apparent success of the Arab revolt between 1936 and 1939 
in securing a limit to immigration also encouraged the Jews to 
believe that extremism and violence pay ; since 1941 there has 
been an alarming growth of illegal military activity among the 
Palestinian Jews. Armed bodies—the Hagana and Irgun—now 
stand behind the Jewish demands, and this fact in itself 
encourages extremism. But the Zionists are pressing their claims 
to the limit for anew and particular reason. A Labour Govern- 
ment is in power in Britain. 

* 


The Labour Party has gone on record in support of a 
Zionist programme. Mr Herbert Morrison has said that the 
Labour Government would not be automatically bound by 
the White Paper. What more natural than that the Zionists 
should attempt to force a rapid decision on the basis of 
Labour’s stated policy? 

It is to be most devoutly hoped that the Government will not 
allow itself to be rushed into rash or premature decisions. A 
moment’s reflection must show that the extreme Jewish claim— 
to make Palestine a Jewish state—is neither justifiable nor prac- 
ticable. The Revisionists were at least more logical when they 
admitted the fact that the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine 
could be achieved and maintained only by fighting for it. Today, 
the Arab states are more united and more than 
were between the wars. There can be no doubt that the Arab 
League would use all the military force at its command to 
oppose the Biltmore programme. If the Jews sought to achieve 
it by their own military efforts, the result would be a disastrous 
wart in the Middle East. It is clearly impossible. that British 
forces should be involved in such a_ battle—except to 


stop it. No British Government could intervene on the 
Jewish side, first of all, because Britain’s interests in the Arab 
world are too important and too delicate to be compromised, 
secondly, because a Jewish monopoly of Palestine is not in itself 
a just or reasonable cause to support. The Jews have never been 
promised more than a National Home in Palestine, and there 
can be no justification for depriving the Palestinian Arabs of 
their rights and their sovereignty. British forces could hardly be 
called on to assist in what would be—however well disguised 
—an attempted war of conquest. Thus, if the British Gover. 
ment commits itself to the Biltmore programme, it may very 
well find itself involved in a Middle Eastern war for which 
there is no conceivable justification. 


x 


Quite apart from the solid and certain opposition of the Arab 
world, not even all the Jews are agreed on the Zionist proposals, 
Outside Palestine there are many influential Jewish groups who 
see in political Zionism and intense Jewish nationalism a 
menace to their position as fully assimilated citizens of other 
states. In Palestine itself, the Yishuv (the Jewish community) 
is not by any means unanimously behind the policies de- 
manded by the Jewish Agency and the Zionist Conference. 

Of the groups organised by the Jewish Agency, the Misrahi, 
the General Zionists, and the majority of the Histadruth (the 
General Federation of Jewish Labour) support the Biltmore 
pengrannne. But an important minority in the shape of the 

ashomir Hatzar and the Poale: Zion are not committed to 
it. These two groups are more “ proletarian” than the largest 
constituent unit in Histadruth—the Mapai (Party of Workers of 
Palestine)—and as a result have greater sympathy for the Arabs, 
with whom they wish to establish some sort of bi-national state 
in Palestine with equal status and equal political rights for 
both communities. And Mapai itself, even though its leader— 
David Ben Gurion—is the man chiefly responsible for the 
Biltmore programnze, is divided on the issue of the Jewish 
state. When he se cea were being briefed for the Inter- 
national Trade Union Congress last year, a minority in Mapai 
opposed the decision to commit them to the Biltmore 
Declaration. 

The groups outside the Jewish Agency are not all supporters 
of the Jewish state. The Revisionists on the extreme Right are 
the original supporters of the programme. Otherwise, the 
different parties are not committed to it. The very small Com- 
munist Party has Arab sympathies. The Aliyah Hadasha, the 
party of the post 1933 immigrants, has not declared itself, but 
seems hitherto to have had more sympathy for a bi-nationalist 
programme. Finally, the small but influential Ihud, under the 
leadership of Dr Magnes, has worked out a comprehensive 
policy as an alternative to extreme Zionism. It is based on a 
bi-national state in Palestine with equal political rights for 
both communities, and seeks to include Palestine in a federated 
Greater Syria of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan. 

There is, however, one point upon which all the Jewish 
parties are agreed—that further immigration must be pet- 
mitted. The difference is that the groups in opposition to the 
Biltmore policy do not desire the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine at the expense of the Arabs. 

Under these conditions, it is essential that the British Goverr- 
ment should avoid any hasty decisions on the Zionist issue. 
The first step to be taken is to try to assess the scale of the 
problem. How many Jews remain in Europe? How many wish 
to go on living there? How many wish to emigrate to Palestine 
at all costs? So far, there have been no reliable estimates. Once 
the facts have been established, the British Government will 
rene ee the problem with which it has to deal. 

next 1S to separate the proposal of a Jewish stat‘ 
of Palestine—which is in any emma inamissible- 
from the demand that the Jewish community in should 
be helped to leave the continent where it has ear detimail 
if that is the great desire of its members. The demand— 
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to let My people go—is obviously justified and should 
command the support and sympathy of every national com- 
munity which has been spared the Jews’ terrible destiny. 
What is not so justified is the plea that Palestine should 
bear the full weight of a golicy of immigration. So long as the 
British and American Governments have done nothing to 
increase the number of quotas for Jewish immigration into 
their own countries, they are in a weak position to persuade 
the Arab community to increase the quotas for the Middle 
East. As a preliminary to any decision on Palestine, the British 
Government might be well advised to summon another meet- 
ing of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees and put 
before it a programme of quotas for Jewish immigration which 
would distribute the immigration between the different Powers. 
The first point in such a programme would be, naturally, the 
willingness of Great Britain and the Commonwealth to do 
their share. As a part of this wider programme, the White 
Paper of 1939 could, probably, be rescinded to admit a fixed 
number of new immigrants into Palestine. 

The first advance towards a solution thus lies at the level of 
the United Nations. The next concerns not simply Palestine, 
but the Middle East as a whole—indeed, there is no solving 
the Palestine problem except in this wider setting. In the long 
run, the most reasonable, constructive and hopeful programme 
is undoubtedly that put forward by Dr Magnes and Ihud. Its 
proposals for a wider federation with the Arab states of Greater 
Syria ought undoubtedly to be the final aim of British policy, 
and in the Arab League at least the bare bones of such a project 
exist. But the moment is not propitious for its immediate reali- 
sation. For the time being, it is in Palestine that a new effort 
must be made. One suggestion made by the Magnes group is 
that the Jewish population of Palestine should be fixed at a 
certain percentage of the Arab population so that the two could 
expand together. The Arabs might even be persuaded to admit 
a parity of tion provided it was made perfectly clear that 
under no circumstances would they be compelled to accept a 
Jewish majority. 

There are many ways in which equal rights in a bi-national 
state can be constitutionally guaranteed. The difficulty is that 


NOTES OF 


The Emergency—the official euphemism for war—is, com- 
pletely and everywhere, at an end. Japan’s surrender has come 
so unexpectedly soon after Germany’s, yet with the same false 
starts, delays, negotiations and rumours, that the official peace 
celebrations—another series of broadcasts, two days’ holiday, 
thanksgiving services and loyal Addresses—seem a little forced. 
Even private relief and rejoicing are moderated by the knowledge 
that it was only by the use of the atomic bomb that the war 
came to so speedy an end. For most people, the dominant ques- 
tion now is what difference will it make? It was accepted that 
the end of the German war would make little difference to civilian 
life because the mobilisation of resources and manpower was 
still necessary for the Pacific war. Will there now be a speed up 
in demobilisation? Will there be a quick switch over to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods? Will there be an increase in supplies 
of food and raw materials? 

VJ Day should certainly make the manpower situation far 
easier. The plans for “releases” of men from the Forces and 
for the “ re-allocation” of civilian labour, outlined in the White 
Papers, can now merge into a general demobilisation scheme, 
though the only statement from the Government has been a 
caution from the Ministry of Labour against unofficial specula- 
tion about dates and rates of releases from the Forces, The 
actual rate of release is conditioned by two limiting factors. Since 
the principle applies that all the men in each age group must be 
released simultaneously, wherever they may be serving, the rate 
of release depends. mainly upon the provision of sufficient trans- 
port. Much) of the shipping freed as a result of the end of the 
fighting in the Far East will presumably be used for bringing 
troops home. The other limiting factor is the number of troops 


Tequited to occupy and garrison ex-enemy countries. But these 
limiting factors should not be allowed to obscure the overriding 
necessity of speeding up demobilisation. Instead of merely issuing 
Cautions against premature speculation, the Government ought 
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neither side has shown much desire to make any constitutional 
experiment of this kind of work. Even the municipality of 
Jerusalem has now to be run by a British Commission because 
Arabs could not agree to the office of chairman going 
to Arab, Jew and Christian in rotation. This situation has led 
some observers to believe that a solution will be found only 
when the Arabs and the Jews have both been made to shoulder 
administrative and legislative responsibility. They therefore pro- 
pose partition, in the form either of a Jewish state or canton in 
which the Jews will have full responsibility for running their 
own affairs, including immigration. The aim would still be to 
include this state or canton in a wider federation, but its creation 
would not be made dependent upon the wider scheme. 

The political proposals should be underpinned by greater 
Allied economic assistance to the Middle Eastern area. It 
is incidentally disastrous that at this juncture, when every instru- 
ment for fostering Middle Eastern solidarity would be invaluable, 
the work done during the war from the Minister Resident’s 
office in Cairo and from the Middle East Supply Centre should 
be allowed to lapse. 

*x 


The communal problem of Arab and Jew in Palestine is of 
the same order as the problem of Moslem and Hindu in India. 
Neither problem can be solved by majority rule or by the 
subordination of one group to the other. In both problems, the 
policy of the British Government is complicated by the ten- 
dency of the disputants to take up extreme attitudes and then 
make of them the foundation of their policy. But it is no solution 
for the British simply to plump for one type of extremism and 
make it their own. The position to-day is that neither the Arabs 
nor the Jews can get everything they want. The Jews cannot 
have a Jewish Palestine. The Arabs cannot put a complete ban 
on any more Jewish immigration. It is the British Government’s 
delicate and difficult task to find a way of persuading both sides 
to accept unpalatable policies. This task will take vision and 
patience. Above all, it will take time. The last thing the Govern- 
ment should feel at this moment is that quick decisions sre 
either possible or necessary. 


THE WEEK 


to state its intention of speeding it up, even though it can as yet 
give no indication of the probable rate of release. There was 
already discontent at the apparent slowness of demobilisation 
before the Japanese war ended. If unnecessary delay continues 
the men may just walk out. 

A speed up in demobilisation, however, is not likely to make 
much impression on the labour situation before the end of the 
year, because it will take a certain time to obtain the shipping 
and then there is the period of demobilisation leave. It is from 
the release of industrial workers who have been engaged on war 
contracts that most relief can be looked for. Enormous stocks 
of armaments have now been built up, and there should be an 
immediate cessation of much war production. The Government 
is placing great emphasis on the need for a smooth and orderly 
transference of war workers. This is understandable, since it 
wants at all costs to avoid the chaos that attended demobilisation 
after the last war. But smooth need not mean sticky, and over- 
caution, both in “releases ” and “ re-allocation,” might defeat its 
own ends. A correspondent to the Times recently pleaded for 
a little less order and a little more speed in demobilisation. There 
need be no conflict between the two. But if there is, then the 
Government should opt for speed; otherwise people will take 
matters into their own hands, and order will rapidly become 
disorder and chaos after all. 


* 


It is too soon to judge the effect of the end of the war on 
supplies of food and raw materials. But one thing is reasonably 
certain: there is unlikely to be any more food for this country 
for some time yet. Although producing areas will be liberated, it 
is not yet known how soon supplies from them wili be available, 
and, in any case, there will be additional mouths to be fed. In 
this context the plea of the new Minister of Food, Sir Ben Smith, 
at his first press conference last Tuesday, is timely, as was his 
frank, if gloomy, statement of future prospects. 
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The Zionist Issue 


HE World Zionist Conference has ended in a victory for the 

extremists. The delegates have adopted the proposals put 
forward to the British Government by the Jewish Agency in 
May this year, of which the two most far-reaching are that 

(a) an immediate decision be announced to establish Palestine 
as a Jewish state ; 

(b) that the Jewish Agency be invested with all necessary 
authority to bring to Palestine as many Jews as it may be 
found necessary and possible to settle, and develop . . . all the 
resources of the country—especially land and power. 

These demands naturally entail an immediate and total abro- 
gation of the 1939 White Paper, which puts limits on immigra- 
tion and land sales. But they go much further. They establish 
the fact that some of the most powerful groups in Jewry now 
support a programme which in the past has been that of the 
Right wing nationalist extremists—the Revisionists—alone. 
The London Conference thus seems to mark the abandonment 
by an influential section of the Jews of any desire for compro- 
mise or moderation. 

Why has this come about? It is partly the natural and under- 
standable exasperation of men who have seen their own people 
pass through an appalling and unparalleled martyrdom. It is 
natural—if not strictly accurate—to believe that 

what happened to our people in Europe . . . could not happen 

to any people in the world which had a country and a state of 

its Own, 
Under the impression of the disasters in Europe, many Jews 
who have not been Zionist in the past feel that only a drastic and 
far-reaching solution can remedy the plight of European Jewry ; 
while the Zionists must obviously see that the present oppor- 
tunity for pressing their advocacy of Zionism is too good to be 
missed. 

Nor is the change a new or sudden one. It was in 1942 that 
the Biltmore Declaration was drawn up with the three prin- 
ciples—unlimited immigration ; no restrictions on development, 
including land ; and the establishment of a Jewish Common- 
wealth—which have now become the official Zionist pro- 
gramme. The growth of extremism was an inevitable product 
of the virtual stop put to expansion in Palestine at a time when 
the pressure on Jewry in Europe was becoming hourly worse. 
The apparent success of the Arab revolt between 1936 and 1939 
in securing a limit to immigration also encouraged the Jews to 
believe that extremism and violence pay ; since 1941 there has 
been an alarming growth of illegal military activity among the 
Palestinian Jews. Armed bodies—the Hagana and Irgun—now 
stand behind the Jewish demands, and this fact in itself 
encourages extremism. But the Zionists are pressing their claims 
to the limit for anew and particular reason. A Labour Govern- 
ment is in power in Britain. 


* 


The Labour Party has gone on record in support of a 
Zionist programme. Mr Herbert Morrison has said that the 
Labour Government would not be automatically bound by 
the White Paper. What more natural than that the Zionists 
should attempt to force a rapid decision on the basis of 
Labour’s stated policy? 

It is to be most devoutly hoped that the Government will not 
allow itself to be rushed into rash or premature decisions. A 
moment’s reflection must show that the extreme Jewish claim— 
to make Palestine a Jewish state—is neither justifiable nor prac- 
ticable. The Revisionists were at least more logical when they 
admitted the fact that the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine 
could be achieved and maintained only by fighting for it. Today, 
the Arab states are more united and more powerful than 
were between the wars. There can be no doubt that the Arab 
League would use all the ny force at its command to 
oppose the Biltmore programme. If the Jews sought to achieve 
it by their own military efforts, the result would be a disastrous 
war in the Middle East. It is clearly impossible. that British 
forces should be involved in such a_ battle—except to 


stop it. No British Government could intervene on the 
Jewish side, first of all, because Britain’s interests in the Arab 
world are too important and too delicate to be compromised, 
secondly, because a Jewish monopoly of Palestine is not in itself 
a just or reasonable cause to support. The Jews have never been 
promised more than a National Home in Palestine, and there 
can be no justification for depriving the Palestinian Arabs of 
their rights and their sovereignty. British forces could hardly be 
called on to assist in what would be—however well disguised 
—an attempted war of conquest. Thus, if the British Govern. 
ment commits itself to the Biltmore programme, it may 
well find itself involved in a Middle Eastern war for which 
there is no conceivable justification. 


x 


Quite apart from the solid and certain opposition of the Arab 
world, not even all the Jews are agreed on the Zionist proposals. 
Outside Palestine there are many influential Jewish groups who 
see in political Zionism and intense Jewish nationalism a 
menace to their position as fully assimilated citizens of other 
states. In Palestine itself, the Yishuv (the Jewish community) 
is not by any means unanimously behind the policies de- 
manded by the Jewish Agency and the Zionist Conference. 

Of the groups organised by the Jewish Agency, the Misrahi, 
the General Zionists, and the majority of the Histadruth (the 
General Federation of Jewish Labour) support the Biltmore 
programmer. But an important minority in the shape of the 

ashonur Hatzar and the Poale: Zion are not committed 10 
it. These two groups are more “ proletarian” than the largest 
constituent unit in Histadruth—the Mapai (Party of Workers of 
Palestine)—and as a result have greater sympathy for the Arabs, 
with whom they wish to establish some sort of bi-national state 
in Palestine with equal status and equal political rights for 
both communities. And Mapai itself, even though its leader— 
David Ben Gurion—is the man chiefly responsible for the 
Biltmore programnze, is divided on the issue of the Jewish 
state. When te delegates were being briefed for the Inter- 
national Trade Union Congress last year, a minority in Mapai 
opposed the decision to commit them to the Biltmore 
Declaration. 

The groups outside the Jewish Agency are not all supporters 
of the Jewish state. The Revisionists on the extreme Right are 
the original supporters of the programme. Otherwise, the 
different parties are not committed to it. The very small Com- 
munist Party has Arab sympathies. The Aliyah Hadasha, the 
party of the post 1933 immigrants, has not declared itself, but 
seems hitherto to have had more sympathy for a bi-nationalist 
programme. Finally, the small but influential Ihud, under the 
leadership of Dr Magnes, has worked out a comprehensive 
policy as an alternative to extreme Zionism. It is based on a 
bi-national state in Palestine with equal political rights for 
both communities, and seeks to include Palestine in a federated 
Greater Syria of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan. 

There is, however, one point upon which all the Jewish 
parties are agreed—that further immigration must be pet- 
mitted. The difference is that the groups in opposition to the 
Biltmore policy do not desire the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine at the expense of the Arabs. 

Under these conditions, it is essential that the British Govern- 
ment should avoid any hasty decisions on the Zionist issue. 
The first step to be taken is to try to assess the scale of the 
problem. How many Jews remain in Europe? How many wish 
to go on living there? How many wish to emigrate to Palestine 
at all costs? So far, there have been no reliable estimates. Once 
the facts have been established, the British Government will 
know the scale of the problem with which it has to deal. 

The next need is to separate the proposal of a Jewish state 
of Palestine—which is in any circumstances inadmissible— 
from the demand that the Jewish community in Eur 


be helped to leave the continent where it has been decimated, 


if that is the great desire of its members. The demand— 
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to let My people go—is obviously justified and should 
command the support and sympathy of every national com- 
munity which has been spared the Jews’ terrible destiny. 
What is not so justified is the plea that Palestine should 
bear the full weight of a policy of immigration. So long as the 
British and American Governments have done nothing to 
increase the number of quotas for Jewish immigration into 
their own countries, they are in a weak position to persuade 
the Arab community to increase the quotas for the Middle 
East. As a preliminary to any decision on Palestine, the British 
Government might be well advised to summon another meet- 
ing of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees and put 
before it a programme of quotas for Jewish immigration which 
would distribute the immigration between the different Powers. 
The first point in such a programme would be, naturally, the 
willingness of Great Britain and the Commonwealth to do 
their share. As a part of this wider programme, the White 
Paper of 1939 could, probably, be rescinded to admit a fixed 
number of new immigrants into Palestine. 

The first advance towards a solution thus lies at the level of 
the United Nations. The next concerns not simply Palestine, 
but the Middle East as a whole—indeed, there is no solving 
the Palestine problem except in this wider setting. In the long 
run, the most reasonable, constructive and hopeful programme 
is undoubtedly that put forward by Dr Magnes and Ihud. Its 
proposals for a wider federation with the Arab states of Greater 
Syria ought undoubtedly to be the final aim of British policy, 
and in the Arab League at least the bare bones of such a project 
exist. But the moment is not propitious for its immediate reali- 
sation. For the time being, it is in Palestine that a new effort 
must be made. One suggestion made by the Magnes group is 
that the Jewish population of Palestine should be fixed at a 
certain percentage of the Arab population so that the two could 
expand together. The Arabs might even be persuaded to admit 
a parity of population provided it was made perfectly clear that 
under no circumstances would they be compelled to accept a 
Jewish majority. 

There are many ways in which equal rights in a bi-national 
state can be constitutionally guaranteed. The difficulty is that 


NOTES OF 


The Emergency—the official euphemism for war—is, com- 
pletely and everywhere, at an end. Japan’s surrender has come 
s unexpectedly soon after Germany’s, yet with the same false 
starts, delays, negotiations and rumours, that the official peace 
celebrations—another series of broadcasts, two days’ holiday, 
thanksgiving services and loyal Addresses—seem a little forced. 
Even private relief and rejoicing are moderated by the knowledge 
that it was only by the use of the atomic bomb that the war 
came to so speedy an end. For most people, the dominant ques- 
tion now is what difference will it make? It was accepted that 
the end of the German war would make little difference to civilian 
life because the mobilisation of 1esources and manpower was 
still necessary for the Pacific war. Will there now be a speed up 
in demobilisation? Will there be a quick switch over to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods? Will there be an increase in supplies 
of food and raw materials? 

VJ Day should certainly make the manpower situation far 
easier. The plans for “releases” of men from the Forces and 
for the “ re-allocation ” of civilian labour, outlined in the White 
Papers, can now merge into a general demobilisation scheme, 
though the only statement from the Government has been a 
caution from the Ministry of Labour against unofficial specula- 
tion about dates and rates of releases from the Forces, The 
actual rate of release is conditioned by two limiting factors. Since 
the principle applies that all the men in each age group must be 
released simultaneously, wherever they may be serving, the rate 
of release depends. mainly upon the provision of sufficient trans- 
port. Much’ of the shipping freed as a result of the end of the 
fighting in the Far East will presumably be used for bringing 
troops home. The other limiting factor is the number of troops 


required to occupy and garrison ex-enemy countries. But these 
limiting factors should not be allowed to obscure the overriding 
necessity of speeding up demobilisation. Instead of merely issuing 


Cautions against premature speculation, the Government ought 
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neither side has shown much desire to make any constitutional 
experiment of this kind of work. Even the municipality of 
Jerusalem has now to be run by a British Commission because 
Arabs could not agree to the office of chairman going 
to Arab, Jew and Christian in rotation. This situation has led 
some observers to believe that a solution will be found only 
when the Arabs and the Jews have both been made to shoulder 
administrative and legislative responsibility. They therefore pro- 
pose partition, in the form either of a Jewish state or canton in 
which the Jews will have full responsibility for running their 
own affairs, including immigration. The aim would still be to 
include this state or canton in a wider federation, but its creation 
would not be made dependent upon the wider scheme. 

The political proposals should be cnderpinned by greater 
Allied economic assistance to the Middle Eastern area. It 
is incidentally disastrous that at this juncture, when every instru- 
ment for fostering Middle Eastern solidarity would be invaluable, 
the work done during the war from the Minister Resident’s 
office in Cairo and from the Middle East Supply Centre should 
be allowed to lapse. 

x 


The communal problem of Arab and Jew in Palestine is of 
the same order as the problem of Moslem and Hindu in India. 
Neither problem can be solved by majority rule or by the 
subordination of one group to the other. In both problems, the 
policy of the British Government is complicated by the ten- 
dency of the disputants to take up extreme attitudes and then 
make of them the foundation of their policy. But it is no solution 
for the British simply to plump for one type of extremism and 
make it their own. The position to-day is that neither the Arabs 
nor the Jews can get everything they want. The Jews cannot 
have a Jewish Palestine. The Arabs cannot put a complete ban 
on any more Jewish immigration. It is the British Government’s 
delicate and difficult task to find a way of persuading both sides 
to accept unpalatable policies. This task will take vision and 
patience. Above all, it will take time. The last thing the Govern- 
ment should feel at this moment is that quick decisions sre 
either possible or necessary. 


THE WEEK 


to state its intention of speeding it up, even though it can as yet 
give no indication of the probable rate of release. There was 
already discontent at the apparent slowness of demobilisation 
before the Japanese war ended. If unnecessary delay continues 
the men may just walk out. 

A speed up in demobilisation, however, is not likely to make 
much impression on the labour situation before the end of the 
year, because it will take a certain time to obtain the shipping 
and then there is the period of demobilisation leave. It is from 
the release of industrial workers who have been engaged on war 
contracts that most relief can be looked for. Enormous stocks 
of armaments have now been built up, and there should be an 
immediate cessation of much war production. The Government 
is placing great emphasis on the need for a smooth and orderly 
transference of war workers. This is understandable, since it 
wants at all costs to avoid the chaos that attended demobilisation 
after the last war. But smooth need not mean sticky, and over- | 
caution, both in “releases ” and “ re-allocation,” might defeat its 
own ends. A correspondent to the Times recently pleaded for 
a little less order and a little more speed in demobilisation. There 
need be no conflict between the two. But if there is, then the 
Government should opt for speed; otherwise people will take 
matters into their own hands, and order will rapidly become 
disorder and chaos after all. 


* 


It is too soon to judge the effect of the end of the war on 
supplies of food and raw materials. But one thing is reasonably 
certain: there is unlikely to be any more food for this country 
for some time yet. Although producing areas will be liberated, it 
is not yet known how soon supplies from them wili be available, 
and, in any case, there will be additional mouths to be fed. In 
this context the plea of the new Minister of Food, Sir Ben Smith, 
at his first press conference last Tuesday, is timely, as was his 
frank, if gloomy, statement of future prospects. 
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The Minister prefaced a survey of the main foods by saying 
that he could see no prospect of an increase in rations. 
The ration cuts which were made last spring as a result of the 
Washington Conference cannot be restored this year, and, indeed, 
the position of some foods is even tighter than it was then. The 
bacon ration can be maintained only with difficulty, and sugar 
consumption will have to be reduced, but not at the expense of 
the domestic ration of half a pound per week. The Minister did 
say, however, that the improvement in fish supplies could be 
expected to be maintained, and that more tomatoes and oranges 
could be expected. The coming cut in dried eggs will be offset to 
some extent by more shell eggs, consumption of which is expected 
to be 50 per cent above the present level. 


Moreover, if any more supplies of food can be made available 
in this part of the world, they should go to the Continent. There 
will, no doubt, be heavy pressure in this country—and still heavier 
pressure, with less justification, in America—for a relaxation of 
rationing. The rationing of canned goods in America has already 
been lifted, although canned goods are surely among the most 
transportable forms of food. It ought to be written in letters of 
fire throughout the English-speaking world that any increased 
consumption of food that could be sent to the starving peoples 
of the world is not only a betrayal of humanity, but the quickest 
way to lose the peace. 


x 


As for raw materials, the end of the war should increase 
supplies in four different ways. First, the large-scale cancellation 
of military contracts will liberate the existing supply for civilian 
needs. Second, the huge wartime stocks can now be drawn wu’ on. 
Third, the release of the enormous amount of shipping absorbed 
by the Pacific war will, within a few months, convert a world- 
wide shortage of shipping into a world-wide glut ; this will in- 
crease supplies of those commodities that have been short mainly 
for transport reasons. And, fourth, those commodities of which 
the main source of supply has been in Japanese occupation—such 
as natural rubber and hemp—may now be availabie again. But 
it is difficult to say how quickly these various easements will take 
effect. And here again—though with less force than in the case 
of food—the liberated countries themselves have priority. 


* * x 


The End of Lend-Lease? 


There is one respect in which the sudden ending of the 
Japanese war greatly complicates the economic outlook for Great 
Britain. It has always been made clear in America—and clearer 
than ever in recent months, in respond to Congressional pressure 
—that Lend-Lease is a war measure and will stop when the war 
does. The doctrine that clearing up the mess is an integral part of 
the whole war and therefore “ necessary to the defence of the 
United States” has never had much appeal on the other side of 
the Atlantic. It must be expected that Lend-Lease deliveries will 
be sharply reduced and that they will soon disappear altogether. 

How much difference this will make to British imports it’ is 
impossible to say without inside knowledge ; but it will clearly 
be considerable. Most raw materials were taken off the list at the 
beginning of the year and are already being paid for ; but food 
is an important Lend-Lease item and, in many cases, is unobtain- 
able from anywhere but the United States. Moreover, the return 
of the American forces from the British Isles and other parts of 
the sterling area will cut off the largest source of supply of dollars. 
In short, the country is faced with a sharp increase in its require- 
ments of dollars at the same time as with a sharp fall in its earn- 
ings. The reserve of dollars that has been gradually built up over 
the last two years is not large enough to last more than a very few 
months in these new conditions. In the absence of further Ameri- 
can assistance, to tide over the awkward period until requirements 
of dollars fall (through the ‘availability of supplies elsewhere) and 
earnings of dollars rise (through the resumption of exports), there 
may have to be drastic reductions in some categories of imports. 

More than ever, in these next few months, the British economy 


1s likely to be dominated by the fact that we are “terribly short 
of dcilars.” 


* * * 


Death Sentence for Petain 


The Pétain trial has ended, as might have been expected, with 
the death sentence. What is surprising is the recommendation of 
the court itself that, in view of the Marshal’s great age, the sen- 
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tence should not be carried out. It had been very widely expecteq 
thar General de Gaulle would reprieve Pétain, but the decision of 
the jury, on which the Resistance Movement was so strongly repre. 
sented, to recommend mercy must have come as 2 great relief to 
the General and as a surprise to everyone else. 

It is not possible to say at this stage what motives prompted the 
recommendation. It may be that the sight week after week of thar 
decrepit somnolent figure convinced the jurors that here was less 
vice than senility. It may be that the brilliant concluding speechg 
for the defence succeeded in establishing at least a suspicion tha 
Pétain may have tried to play for time in the hopes of a British 
victory while it was his subordinates—the Déats and the Lavals— 
who were the real collaborators. It may even be that the utter 
confusion of the witnesses’ accounts of the 1940 collapse ex. 
onerated to some extent the Marshal’s readiness to cut through 
the ministerial hesitations all round him and reach some decision 
—even the wrong one. 

One may ask whether, given these extenuating circumstances, 
the death sentence should have been imposed at all. But such a 
query misses half the point and half the evidence of the trial. While 
it may be that Pétain did not go all the way in collaboration, almost 
every witness gave testimony to the fact that he attemped to use 
the hour of defeat in order to set up an authoritarian, illiberal and 
anti-semitic state in which police rule, torture, concentration 
camps and all the hideous paraphernalia of modern: dictatorship 
were introduced. It is this crime that republican France cannot 
condone. As the Catholic daily, L’Aube put it, 

Nothing in the world can wash out his guilt of having abused his 
glory and taken advantage of the defeat of his country to deceive 
the French people, satisfy his personal ambition and establish a new 
regime. 


* * * 


France’s Political Labyrinth 


At the constituent elections to be held in France on 
October 21st the French voter will be presented not with three 
choices (as was suggested in The Economist last week), but with 
‘two—between a return to the 1875 Constitution and a Constituent 
Assembly in which “ the responsibility of Ministers to the popular 
Assembly and the stability of the Government” will both be 
assured. This project follows closely the compromise proposed 
in the Consultative Assembly by M. Vincent Auriol, which 
received the support of the Socialists and the Christian Demo- 
crats (the Mouvement Républicain Populaire), but not of the 
Radicals and Communists. 

The Government has also published its plans for the voting 
at the election. These offer the French people a modified version 
of PR. Each department will have not less than two and not 
more than nine deputies, according to its population, and the 
votes left over after each list has received its number of success- 
ful candidates will be transferred not to a national pool of votes 
—this was the hope of the Consultative Assembly—but only to 
the constituency lists. Thus if three different lists between them 
secure eight seats and there are enough votes left over to give 
the department a ninth seat, the list with the highest voting 
average will obtain the extra seat. 

_To the foreign observer, the method appears unbelievably 
cumbrous, It is not very popular in France. The Communists 
have denounced it and an influential section of the Socialist rank 
and file sprang a disagreeable surprise on the leaders at this 
week’s Socialist Congress by passing a resolution demanding the 
Socialist Ministers’ resignation unless the electoral law was 
changed. 

* 


This decision throws some light on the uneasy development 
of French political life in recent weeks. The Communists are 
clamouring for a united workers’ party—a Popular Front s0 
closely united as to be an organic union. The Socialist leaders 
oppose it, for they fear they may be swallowed up. At the moment 
they are tending, with MRP, to become almost a governmental 
party in support of General de Gaulle. This tendency arouses 
the suspicion of the general membership of the party, who are 
more attracted by the Communist programme. 

- Meanwhile, a section of the Radicals seem to be moving into 
the Communist orbit. M. Herriot has joined the Communist 
organised Mouvement Unifié de Renaissance (the MUR), and 
Radicals have joined the Communists in an out-and-out attack 
upon the Government’s electoral projects. 

The truth is that in France to-day there are only two power 
centres: de Gaulle and the Commun’sts. Willy-nilly, the other 
groups tend to be attracted towards the one or the other. The 
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result at the election may be a Communist-Radical list headed 
by Thorez and Herriot and a Socialist-MRP list headed by Blum 
and tacitly supporting de Gaulle. Such a development would 
create the utmost ideological confusion in France. All lists would 
stand for identical programmes of moderate Socialism and behind 
the tests would be an unrelated struggle for power between the 
supporters of Communism and of de Gaulle. It would seem that 
a single Popular Front, grouping together Communists, Socialists 
and Left wing Radicals would have greater coherence and offer 
the French people a more genuine alternative than anything that 
is likely to emerge from the present confusion 


x * * 
World and Atom 


Second thoughts on the atomic bomb find most people still 
mesmerised by its horrific power without knowing what to make 
of its strategic, political, economic and moral implications beyond 
the conviction that its effects must eventually be revolutionary 
in each of these spheres. An expert report issued by the US War 
Department suggests that the bomb can eventually be made a 
thousand times more powerful, and that, if only a few per cent 
of atomic mass can be converted into energy instead of the present 
0.1 per cent, mankind will be in a position to commit suicide at 
will. Even if the more pessimistic forecasts are discounted, it is 
clear that at no distant date it will be possible to decimate the 
whole of Greater London with one or two atomic bombs. 

Compared with its immediate destructive capacity, the peaceful 
utilisation of nucleaz power, although potentially limitless, pales 
in importance—if only because the choice between world destruc- 
tion or peace will probably have been settled long before any 
world of plenty can be created. True, the greatest difficulty in the 
way—that of containing and directing the release of such vast 
energy—<can apparently, in theory, be overcome. But it will be a 
considerable time, if at all, before atomic power can replace coal 
and oil, although its early utilisation for some specific purposes 
is not unlikely. As far as can be seen, the cost of developing 
the atom either for war or peace—although vast in itself—will 
be small compared with the results. It should be realised that 
most of the £500 million already spent in the United States has 
gone not on research but on the difficult and costly work of 
sorting and processing raw material; but even so the bomb is 
cheap at the price, and improved methods of making it will 
certainly be found, Atomic power does not, like high explosive, 
require anything like as much energy to be put into it as it later 
gives out. 

The strategic implications of the atomic bomb are no easier 
to assess than the economic. Presumably, industrial potential will 
continue to a large extent to govern any nation’s power to wage 
war, and geographical area—the space available for decentralisa- 
tion—may become more important, unless indeed the only pro- 
tection will be to go several miles underground. The ruthless 
extermination which could be carried out as reprisals may deter 
would-be aggressors ; but, or the other hand, the temptation to 
strike as soon as a technical lead is established will be increased, 
as will the considerable dangers arising from mutual fear. All in 
all, it would* be most unwise to assume that the mere terror of 
the new weapon will make war less likely, although it will certainly 
increase the sacrifices which ordinary people everywhere are pre- 
pared to make to keep peace. 


* * * 


The Control of Destruction 


The atomic bomb can, in fact, only be tamed by a revolution 
in political ideas and practice, and in face of the new demonstration 
which it gives of the indivisibility of peace the world organisation 
set up at San Francisco becomes badly outdated. To set up an 
international police force with sole authority to develop atomic 
power for war and with the right to inspect any country’s military 
Preparations may seem a chimerical suggestion, and certainly even 
the difficulties of staffing and occupying suitable sites and bases 
are tremendous ; but nothing less will do, and at least as many 
States as are willing should form some such international force, 
leave the door open for others to join, and not reveal technical 
information to any non-member. For Britain the choice is clear— 
self-interest alone, arising from an increasingly awkward strategic 
Position, dictates the pooling of its armed might. 

The use of the atomic bomb against Japan has finally obliterated 
any distinction between military and civilian bombing. This form 
of attack undeniably makes the moral castigation of the Germans 
for using flying bombs and rockets look rather silly, and it also 
seems to fall, strangely .f s'gnificantly, within the Allied definition 
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of a “war crime,” which includes wanton devastation of a city. 
Logically, no doubt, it is nonsense to introduce rules and prohibi-| 
tions into war, and the only moral issue is whether to fight at 
all ; but nations who claim to tak: up arms only as a last resort 
and as a defence against wanton aggression, have surely not only 
the duty but the interest to keep war as humane as possible, and 
at least not to add to the horror and indiscriminateness of a 
weapon which they so reluctantly adopt, and the use of which 
must in any case threaten the very values which they are defend- 
ing. There is heartfelt relief that the Japanese war has ended 
quickly and with no further loss of Allied life, but it must be 
tempered with the doubt whether so catastrophic a means of 
destruction as the atomic bomb can really be used twice only and 
thereafter outlawed. 


* x * 


Radar 


The release of information about wartime radar discoveries 
has been somewhat eclipsed by the atomic bomb. This is a 
pity, for radar—the word was of American invention, but is now 
Officially used in this country—is hardly less remarkable and has 
played a large and varied part in the war. The principle under- 
lying the whole of radar is the emission of radio pulsations, their 
reflection from some object (the ground or an enemy aircraft), 
and the calculation, from the reception of the reflected waves, of 
the location of the reflecting object. The first application, well 
on the way when war broke out, was to the interception of air- 
craft approaching this country. For this purpose, all that was 
necessary to know was that there was some object somewhere 
within a wide range. But when it came to equipping the night 
fighter with a means of training its guns sufficiently accurately to 
hit a moving target, much greater precision and accuracy were 
needed, and were secured by the development of the magnetron 
valve and the ultra-short centimetre waves. 

The uses of radar, and the names given to the various forms, 
are many and various. GL and SLC train guns and search- 
lights respectively on their targets; IFF (Identification of 
Friend or Foe) tells whether it is a friend or a foe that is re- 
flecting the signals ; ASV (Air to Surface Vessel) is used by air- 
craft in naval spotting ; H2S provides the aircraft with a moving 
picture of the land over which it is flying ; Gee and Oboe enable 
bombers to be guided exactly to their targets; Rebecca and 
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Eureka establish contact between parachute troops and their 
supports. 


The list is endless and—unlike the atomic bomb—the peace- 
time applications can be immediate, especially to navigation by 
sea and in the air in darkness and foz. Since 1940, the develop- 
ment of radar has been carried on jointly in Britain and in 
America. But both the original development and the magnetron 
valve, the largest subsequent step, were British, and the contri- 
bution made from this island has been the chief means of securing 
a decisive Allied advantage in this all-important field. There is 
clearly nothing wrong with British scientists. If our peacetime 
technology is behind other countries’, the fault must lie in the 
application. 


* * x 


Internationalised Waterways 


In his speech on the results of the Potsdam Conference, 
President Truman announced that he had proposed the inter- 
nationalisation of the main waterways of Europe. He stated: 

One of the persistent causes for wars in Europe in the last two 

centuries has been the selfish control of the waterways of Europe. 
I mean the Danube, the Black Sea Straits, the Rhine, the Kiel 
Canal and all the inland waterways of Europe which border on 
two or more states. The United States proposed at Berlin that 
there be free and unrestricted navigation of these inland waterways. 


The President’s proposal provided for the setting up of inter- 
national agencies of control which would include the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and France, as well as 
the states which border on the particular waterways. The Presi- 
dent announced rather casually that his proposal was referred 
to the Council of Ministers, which suggests that it did not com- 
mand the approval of the Big Three. However, the President has 
stated that “the United States intends to press for the adoption 
of its proposals.” 


It is easy to guess that the main objection to President Truman’s 
scheme must have come from Marshal Stalin. The scheme implies 
ai least a partial revision of the earlier schemes of spheres of 
influence. Russian policy bas concentrated its efforts on securing 
more or less exclusive control over the estuary of the Danube. 
International control over the Danube would, of course, undo 
much of that effort. 


More important still is the demand for the freedom of. the 
Straits. This would in effect mean that non-Russian ships would 
gain freedom of entry into the Black Sea. It is clear that this 
idea is not likely to commend itself to the Russians, who have 
always been bent on bernie entry to the Black Sea to out- 
siders. It is only a few weeks ago that the Russian Government 
proposed to Turkey a revision of the Montreux Convention and 
the establishment of Russian bases in the Straits. and Moscow 
can hardly be expected to do a complete somersault, and come 
out in favour of the freedom of the Straits. The Russian Govern- 
ment may now perhaps regret its hurried and ill-considered de- 
parture from the Montreux Convention, From the Russian view- 
point, the Convention had at least the merit that it actually 
respected Russia’s special strategic interest in the Black Sea. 
Similarly free navigation through the Kiel Canal is not likely 
to arouse Russian enthusiasm now that Russian policy is evidently 
wedded to the idea of Russian control of the Baltic. This motive 
undoubtedly prompted the Russians to annex Koenigsberg. Inci- 
dentally international control over the Rhine may not be very 
palatable to the French, whom General de Gaulle has committed 
to the slogan that the Rhine must become a French river. 


* * x 


A Jolt for the Isolationists 


President Truman’s scheme has much to commend it. From 
an economic viewpoint, free navigation through the Kiel Canal 
and through the Black Sea Straits is of no great importance. These 
waterways are sensitive strategic points rather than commercial 
routes. But the proposed international control over Europe’s river 
traffic would present a great economic and technical advance on 
the old regime of separate national sovereignty. Some precedents 
for an international organisation of river traffic can be found in 
the pre-war multi-national control over the Danube. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal is, however, bolder, more radical and comprehen- 
sive than any official schemes of international navigation hitherto 
proposed. It might under certain circumstances be the basis of a 
rational continent-wide reorganisation of European waterways. 


But the proposal has also its obvious weak points. Can a really 
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international regime in water traffic be reconciled with the con- 
tinuance of national boundaries and of intensive economic 
nationalism? Can international control over the rivers be fully 
effective if it does not go together with similar control over the 
European railway network? The other weak point is the limitation 
of the scheme to European waterways. Its opponents will probably 
be quick to ask why, for instance, the Panama Canal too should not 
come under a similar regime. Because of this limitation, the scheme 
may be resented as an attempt at economic domination by the 
great Powers over the small and middle-sized countries in Europe. 

Criticisms there will be, but they do not subtract from the great 
significance of the proposal—of which perhaps the most significant 
thing is that the President of the United States has proposed it. 
The President’s scheme shows that the United States’ interests in 
European affairs are at present much closer and more concrete than 
had been realised hitherto. Are the ashes of a dead isolationism 
being scattered over the Danube and the Kiel Canal? 


x * * 


Housing Inheritance 


The success and popularity of the present Government is bound 
to depend, to a very large extent, on the results of its housing 
policy. That much is a truism, after all the talk before and during 
the election. The King’s Speech implies that more drastic methods 
will be used to carry out Labour’s housing plans than were con- 
templated by the Coalition or by their Conservative successors— 
though it remains to be seen exactly what meaning attaches to the 
promise to “organise the resources of the building and manv- 
facturing industries.” The measure of Labour’s success can only 
be taken, during the next few years, if it is appreciated that, in 
spite of a chopping-and-changing policy and a not entirely effective 
administration, the Coalition did make a start with providing 
houses. The first stages of allocating materials, preparing sites, 
components and trained labour for the job has little enough to 
show for a considerable amount of effort, but is none the less 
important. 

How much, then, does the Labour Government inherit in houses 
and sites from the Coalition and Caretaker Governments? 

The Sandys-Willink programme was scheduled to produce about 
100,000 temporary houses, and about 300,000 permanent houses 
built-or building by April, 1947. To this end, at the time of the 
eleadion, the following progress had been made: — 


Temporary Houses (U.K.). 
Houses—Erected 


EEE, aa dees bedded 2,000 

Imported or delivered to depots ............--- 10,000 

Erection begun .......... rhe 16S SdbGe dane she 5,000 

Sites—Approved We lle Mache déicdiccRiaies Mikes 120,000 

IDE 2) in arabes saben abaKbewde +a obit .ccdeereis 86,000 

. OE ws tsch cies -podides. chasers sap © cee wabglndugahs 33,000 
Permanent Houses (England and Wales) 

Bhese-eegaled e355 R00. AGS ie, a. 8 BIRELAR 233,000 

Developed .................005: bebe Nein Ki bin i¥ 40,000 

Roads and Sewers Prepared ...............-++++ 60,000 


Besides this, arrangements have been made for importing the 
rest of the 30,000 temporary houses from the United States and 
5,000 others from Sweden. Although Mr Willink, in April, ex- 
pected 4,000 temporary houses to be ready by the end of June, 
and although the number of houses visible is pitifully small, much 
valuable spadework has been put in. Now that the repairs job in 
London—so far as it can be called repair and not structural re- 
building on the same site—is within sight of being finished (with 
one million houses repaired to emergency standards since Septem- 
ber, 1944), the new Government will be using more of its labour 
force directly on construction and should be able to show a 
sprightlier turn of speed. Even with short, wet, winter hours ahead, 
the new quartet of Housing Ministers—Mr Tomlinson, Mr Bevan, 
Mr Silkin and Mr Buchanan for Scotland—have set off at least a 
short way from the starting post, though many miles from the end. 


* * * 


Labour’s Agricultural Policy | 


_As so far revealed, the Labour Government’s policy for 
agriculture seems likely to differ very little from that of the 
Coalition. Mr Tom Williams, the néw Minister of Agriculture, 
has emphasised the prime need for continuity and stability of 
agricultural policy. The King’s Speech to Parliament stated that 
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My Ministers will develop to the fullest possible extent the home 

oduction of good food. To this end they will continue with suit- 
able adaptations those wartime policies under which food produc- 
tion has been organised. 

If taken literally, this means an enormous further expansion of 
agriculture. But it is probably to be read as meaning the mixture 
as before, with possibly an added bias in favour of maintaining a 
large agriculture, It is clear at least that no public ownership 
of rural land, even of a piecemeal character, is contemplated 
yet; and it is also clear that guaranteed prices and some control 
of production are to stay for the time being. Labour is more com- 
mitted than were the Tories to the retention in some form of the 
county war executive committees. 

But this series of negative decisions does not add up to a 
policy any more than de the platitudinous statements that are 
being made about the need of ensuring fair remuneration for 
farmers and farm workers, while at the same time protecting the 
consumer. The real issue is by what means these agreed ends— 
cheap food and a stable and prosperous agriculture—are to be 
reached ; and on it Labour is still silent. It is generally ac- 
cepted, for instance, that agricultural prices should be guaranteed 
and kept stable for a period of years ; but the important questions 
are who decides the prices, and what type and scale of agriculture 
they are designed to encourage. Again, only the state can supply 
the extensive capital which agriculture needs, but it is almost 
unthinkable that a Labour Government will continue to pour 
capital into the hands of private owners, and no alternative 
technique has yet been devised. In fact, in claiming that there is 
nothing sensational or mystericus about Labour’s agricultural 
policy, Mr Williams can only have meant that no real policy has 
yet been formulated. 


ba * * 


No Change at Athens 


The electoral victory of the Labour Party has quickly had 
its repercussions in Greece. Last week Mr Attlee addressed a 
message to the Greek Regent in which he expressed the hope 
that the Varkiza Agreement, which ended the civil war in 
Greece, will be “fully carried out.” The Prime Minister also 
expressed “concern at reports of Right Wing excesses in contra- 
vention of this Agreement.” The statement shows the unreality of 
the pre-election controversy over the continuity of British foreign 
policy. Of course, the Prime Minister will continue to uphold 
the principles and formulas proclaimed by his predecessor during 
the conflict in Greece, for the formulas are unexceptionable— 
“law and order” and “conditions of freedom and tranquillity,” 
in which the Greeks should choose their future regime and govern- 
ment. (Mr Attlee also spoke against the extremists of the Left 
as Well as of the Right.) But it is also obvious that in the practical 
interpretation and execution of these principles Mr Attlee has 
intoduced a shift in emphasis which could not be altogether 
ignored in Athens. 


_ The “Right Wing excesses” must have assumed serious 
dimensions if moderate liberal leaders like M. Sofoulis and M. 
Sofianopoulos thought it right to protest sharply against them, 
and to accuse Admiral Voulgaris’ Government of complicity with 
Right Wing terrorism. M. Sofianopoulos recently resigned from 
the post of the Foreign Minister in order to underline h.s demand 
that the Voulgaris “ Service Government” should resign and give 
Place to a representative Government headed by the leaders of 
the political parties. On paper M. Sofianopoulos’ proposal seemed 
excellent. The trouble is that in a country torn by the passions 
of recent civil war the formation of a “ representative” govern- 
ment capable of maintaining itself in power by peaceful means is 
hardly feasible. If the Government represents either the Right 
or the Left then it is more likely than not to be a dictatorship ; 
and it cannot represent both precisely because the cleavage 
between Right and Left is acute enough to prevent them from 
forming a coalition. A weak centre Government which commands 
the allegiance of few, but gives no strong offence to Left or Right 
might conceivably provide a temporary way out. The Greek libeial 
leaders evidently had some such solution in mind when they 
asked for Admiral Voulgaris’ dismissal. The Regent, however, 
decided to ask Admiral Voulgaris to reform his Government with- 
out the participation of the political parties. Admiral Voulgaris’ 
second Government is, like its predecesscr, intended to be a 
Government of officials. In practice there is some danger that 
such a Government may be prejudiced in favour of Royalism and 
the Right, and it may therefore be doubted whether the Regent’s 
choice will help to bring about those “conditions of freedom and 


tranquillity” which Mr Attlee hopes to see re-established in 
Greece, 


New Moves in Argentina 


At the beginning of July, President Farrell announced that 
elections would be held in Argentina at the end of the year. A 
month later the state of siege, which had been in existence for 
nearly four year, was suddenly and unexpectedly lifted. Censcr- 
ship has for some time past been slightly less rigorous. C!early 
a new twist is being given to Argentine politics, although nobody 
seems to know the purpose of it. 

A possible exception is Colonel Peron, the Vice-President. His 

is the directing hand behind all the manceuvres and right-about 
turns of the last year. His policy, as far as it can be made out at 
all, seems to consist simply in remaining in power. Since he 
cannot rely on Right wing military support—there are too many 
admirais and generals ready to usurp his place—he has for some 
time past tried to play up the masses and pose as a Left wing 
leader. Under his inspiration, 4 violent campaign has been 
directed against the United States and its Ambassador, Mr Braden, 
on the grounds that American capitalism is exploiting South 
America. In a recent wave of strikes, the Government took the 
side of the workers, and now, after two years of vilifying Com- 
munism, the Government has informed the Communist leader, 
Senor Giudici, that his party may take part in the elections. 
: Another instance of the sudden attempt to liberalise the régime 
is the appointment of a well-known Radical leader, Dr Quijano, 
to the Ministry of the Interior. One of his first jobs was to 
announce the Government’s decision to raise the state of siege. 

The purpose behind these changes is generally presumed to be 
Colone! Peron’s intention of standing as Presidential candidate. 
He hopes to secure a mass vote and at the same time, by the 
variety of his tactics, to split the Radical opposition. One small 
Radical group, the Forja, under the leadership of Scalabrini 
Ortiz, is already working with the régime. 


x * * 


The Radical Opposition 


There is little doubt that a very large percentage of the 
Argentine electorate are opposed to the régime. If they were not, 
Peron’s endless changing and manceuvring wou'd be unnecessary. 
Some observers believe that between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
voters are Radicals and would vote Radical in a free e‘ecticn. The 
difficulty is that the Radical opposition is itself d.vided. One 
group—the “unitarians”°—want a common front of ail parties 
opposed to the dictatorship from the Conservatives to the Com- 
munists. The other big group—the “ intransigents ”—believe that 
the Radical Party is strong enough to fight the Presidential cam- 
paign alone. This is not. however, the only division. Some of the 
unitarians will not co-operate with the Conservatives who turned 
out the last Radical Government by force in 1930, and have s nce 
that time “made” every Argentine election until they were 
themselves ousted by the military in 1943. On the intransigent 
side, a small group were supporters of Argentine neutrality and 
opposed the break with the Axis. 


Thus at the moment it is not certain that a united oppcsition 
bloc will set up a candidate to oppose Colonel Peren’s cand‘dacy. 
The existence of several candidates might play into the hands of 
a leader who has taken care to get his name known and popular 
among the workers. Colonel Peron would aso possess the great 
advantage of controlling the administrative machinery of Argen- 
tina while the elections were being prepared. “ Preparing” elec- 
tions in Argentina is a fine art and one which Colonel Peron has 
no doubt mastered. 


* * * 


Railway Minimum Wage 


Not all the claims of all the railway workers have yet been 
settled. The railway shopmen, who are organised in a number of 
different trade unions, have only this week presented their claim 
to the Railway Executive Committee, and discussions with the 
three railway unions on certain adjustments arising from the pre- 
posed new minimum wage are still going on. The new rates can- 
not be operated ywntil these consequential adjustments have been 
agreed, but it is hoped that final settlement wii! scon be reached. 
Credit for this must go in part to Mr George Isaacs, the new 
Minister of Labour, whose intervention on two occasions helped 
to break the deadlock. 


The new minimum represents an increase of 7s. a week. This 
brings the minimum in rural areas to 84s., in industrial districts 
to 85s., and in London to 87s. It is less than the figure of 9os. 
asked for by the unions, and it means that the railway workers’ 
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minima are still below the minimum of the surface mine worker. 

In addition to the new minimum rates, the rate of pay for 
Sunday duties (the initial cause of trouble and still a stumbling- 
block) has been increased from time and a-half to time and three- 
quarters, and.it has been settled that the agreement for twelve 
days’ holiday with pay shall come into force in January, 1946. 
The unions’ claim for the forty-hour week has been refused, and 
understandably so, on the ground that this is a matter of economic 
policy which cannot be decided for one industry alone. There have 
also been increases for salaried staffs, who will receive increases 
ranging from {10 to £15 a year according to their classification. 


There will be general relief when these long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions are finally concluded, but there is a growing feeling that the 
time has come for a full investigation into methods of wage fixa- 
tion. In these railway negotiations, the situation has been compli- 
cated by the assumption on both sides that nationalisation was 
only a matter of time, while the Government is already financially 
involved in the operation of the railways. This creates the tempta- 
tion to count on a state subvention to meet the increase in wages, 
but if every case of nationalisation is to lead to higher wages and 
a subsidy, the programme—and the national economy—will soon 
be shipwrecked. Quite apart from these considerations, however, 
there is mounting pressure for the simplification of the wage struc- 
ture of various industries. Though the impetus must come from 
within the industries, those concerned with labour policy in the 
Government might do well to consider the possibility of appoint- 
ing some independent body to examine not only specific wage 
structures, but the whole machinery of wage-fixing in industry. 


* * * 


End of “Go Slow ”’ 


The dockers at the Surrey Docks, the last part of the Port of 
London to hold out, decided at a mass meeting on Monday to 
resume work. This presumably means the end of the “go slow” 
movement that has now been going on for over ten weeks, though 
it would be rash to be too optimistic about the prospects of full 
resumption everywhere of normal working. In the meantime, the 
workers whe were suspended by the National Dock Labour Cor- 
poration are having their appeals heard next week by the repre- 
sentative tribunals of both employers and unions. It seems curious 
that no outside arbiter should have been called in, since relations 


on both sides must have been somewhat embittered by the long 
dispute. 


Now that the dispute is over, it is surely desirable that there 
should be a full investigation into its origin and history. A repre- 
sentative committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Ammon, 
was appointed to investigate the causes of the recent strike, and 
most of its detailed recommendations have now been implemented. 
An investigation into the “ go slow” dispute would undoubtedly 
find that the dispute could have been avoided, or at any rate 
localised, if the affair had been handled sensibly from the start. 
The sudden termination of the Western Front agreement on 
May 28th caught the men unawares, and overnight they found 
themselves working on the same ship and the same cargo and 
earning considerably lower rates of pay. Much confusion could 
have been avoided if the agreement had been allowed to run on, 
at any rate until the work in question had been finished. 


There would also seem to be 100m for a radical overhaul of 
the whole machinery of industrial relations in the docks, not only 
between the two sides of the industry, but in the union itself, 
where there seems to be insufficient contact between the leaders 
and the rank and file, and where the position is complicated by 
the existence of a rival union—the National Amalgamated Steve- 
dores and Dockers’ Union. 


The future organisation of dock labour is a subject to which 
the new Minister of Labour will have to turn his attention very 
soon, with the ending of the war emergency conditions which led 
to the formation of the Corporation. Effective decasuaiisation of 
labour with improved industrial relations and efficient organisation 
should be the objective of any long-term scheme for the docks. 


x * * 


Airport Policy 


One of the minor, but not unimportant, subjects which has 
been hanging fire since the break-up of the Coalition is that of 
Government policy towards airports. For some time now there 
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has been growing concern lest the smooth and speedy develop. 
ment of internal (and, to a lesser extent, external) airlines should 
be held up for want of a clear indication from the Governmen, 
of the line it would take in the co-ordination, finance and contro] 
of aerodromes. In March, Lord Swinton promised 

a comprehensive review to be held under the direct authority of 

the War Cabinet, in order to determine the best means of meetin 

the post-war requirements for airfields whether Service, civi] o; 

industrial. 

The same committee, he said, would recommend how these needs 
could best be dovetailed to achieve the maximum efficiency with 
the least interference with other claims on land. Besides this 
general review, 14 local authorities have submitted plans for muni- 
cipal airports. But on matters of policy there was, up to the 
election, no sign of a decision. 

The King’s Speech promised a Bill for the “ reorganisation 
of air transport,” and the new Minister of Civil Aviation, Lord 
Winster, will soon have to decide how far the lines of policy 
pursued since the debate on the Swinton White Paper can be 
bent towards the Labour goal of nationalised airways. If sea and 
rail transport are also to be nationalised, it may be thought 
enough to supervise and encourage their efforts in air transport 
(within a modified White Paper system) until such time as they 
and their airlines are to be taken over. 


But on the matter of airports, there can be no such deferment 
of a decision. Aerodromes privately and municipally owned are 
still nearly all requisitioned by the RAF. Many of them will soon 
become surplus. Are they to be returned to their owners or will 
the Government wish to acquire those which it will need for a 
co-ordinated air transport service? As it happens, the Labour 
Government already has in its hands a weapon which, if it wishes, 
can be used to establish, from the start, the State ownership of 
the majority of airports. The Requisitioned Land and War Works 
Act gives power to acquire land on which government work has 
been done.: Clearly, this can include both new military aero- 
dromes and others which have been widely extended and 
improved. 


If Lord Winster intends to use these powers to their fullest 
extent, a public statement of his intentions would be welcome. 
Besides the various private concerns, 50 odd municipalities have 
sunk large sums in airports or sites before the war without seeing 
much return on their investment. Now, up-to-date airports need 
even more money for hard runways and adequate buildings and 
services, which few municipalities can afford. Very divergent views 
can be held on the nationalisation of civil aviation itself, and 
efficiency would almost certainly suffer if there were no element 
of competition at all. But the case is much clearer for the owner- 


ship of airports mainly, though not perhaps exclusively, by the 
state. 


* * x 


Hospitals and Health Centres 


The joint committee of King Edward’s Fund and _ the 
Voluntary Hospitals Committee for London, whose report was 
summarised in The Economist last week (page 187), makes a 
strong plea for the retention of the small voluntary hospital, with 
150-250 beds, along with the big new municipal hospitals which 
may be expected in the future. The committee recognises that 
there must be a considerable reform of many of the smaller 
voluntary hospitals. But it claims that these reforms can be carried 
out in a small hospital, and that it is undesirable that the voluntary 
general hospitals should@ become too large. 


It is easy to find objections to this recommendation. At a time 
of overall shortage, the first thing is to see that there are enough 
hospital facilities for everyone, irrespective of whether they are 
in voluntary or publicly-owned hospitals. Freedom of choice, 00 
which the committee lays so much stress, is an illusion when 
there is not enough to go round. Nor does it say how the voluntary 
hospitals will be financed under a national health service. But 
there is a hard core of truth in its argument that what the large 
hospital gains by economies in management, and by being able 
to provide a complete range of facilities, it loses by presenting 
too formidable an appearance to the patient. It quotes the views 
of a hospital almoner who emphasises how hard it is to reconcile 
certain patients to the idea of entering a very large institution, 
and who points out that, to most patients, atmosphere, the friendli- 
ness of the staff and a feeling of security matter far more than 


“whether the medical or surgical treatment is the last word i? 
efficiency.” 
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This consideration ought also to be applied to health centres. 
Almost every theoretical argument is in favour of general 
practitioners working in health centres, just as in theory there is 
everything to be said for the large hospital. Nevertheless, there 
is a danger that the very efficiency of a health centre, with its 
secretaries, Clerks, card indexes and so on, will tend to abolish 
the personal contact betwee. doctor and patient which has always 
been the foundation of the general practitioner service ; and many 
a patient may prefer the dingy consulting room of an old family 
practice to the modern building where he may be regarded, not as 
a person, but as just another case. Where human beings are con- 
cerned, the most efficient methods are not always the most effective, 


* * *® 


Names for the Wars 


One of the very important matters that will now have to be 
decided is the accepted way of referring to the two wars, this 
one—that is, the late one—and the last. In America, they are 
known universally as World War I and World War II. But the 
incident of 1914-18 was never known in this country as the World 
War and there is something a little sham-technical in appending 
figures (even when written in roman numerals); such a mode does 
not go naturally in speech. The 1914-18 business was usually 
known in this country, until September, 1939, as the Great War and 
is so described on thousands of memorials. The 1939-45 fracas 
could be called, and with some justice, the Greater War, but that 
would seem to leave too obvious a gap waiting to be filled—no 
doubt with even more literal justification. Some people, no doubt, 
will talk about the Four Years’ War and the Six Years’ War, though 
that is likely to be a little academic for the mass. The First German 
War and the Second German War are not accurate names, but they 
are likely to appeal to a great many people—or, more simply, the 
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Kaiser’s War and Hitler’s War. Clearly, there is no simple solution 
and they will be “ this war ” and “ the last war” for many months 
yet to come. Even thereafter, the sheer difficulty of pleasing every- 
one is likely to make them, in common speech, “ the last war” 
and “the one before.” And what shall we call the whole period 
from August 4, 1914, to August 15, 1945? The Thirty-One Years’ 
War? Or the New Dark Ages? 


Shorter Notes 


In the article in last week’s issue on “The Mobilisation of 
Muscle,” the following sentence appeared: “ It is true that haulers 
also require food in the form of fuel.” This should, of course, have 
eae other way round: “ Haulers also require fuel in the form 
o ” 


* * * 


The present controversy about the length of school holidays 
shows the teachers, particularly secondary school teachers whose 
holidays have been shortened under the new regulations, in favour 
of longer holidays and the parents in favour of shorter. This is per- 
fectly natural if education is merely regarded as a welfare service 
designed to take the children off the parents’ hands. But if children 
go to school, not to be kept occupied, but to be educated, then the 
teachers are almost certainly right. They know how attention 
flags at the end of a day and the end of a term. There are no 
Statistics to prove their point, such as have been obtained of indus- 
trial workers’ output during weeks of varying length, and the 
Medical Research Council might well investigate the effect of 
more frequent breaks on schoolchildren’s health, outlook, and 
ability to learn. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





America and British Labour 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


OT until the dreadful news of the atomic bomb hit the 

American press did the repercussions of the recent British 
Labour Party victory die away. Then for a day a Churchill com- 
ment was quoted with all his old eloquence, and the United 
States could forget that an unknown named Major Attlee sat in 
the seat of the man who, more than any other Briton, won the 
affection and admiration of Americans in all walks of life. 

The student of the new international relations as they are 
affected by domestic political action will do well to study those 
repercussions. Better than any other recent event do they show 
the distance which must be travelled before two nations under- 
stand each other, and the dangers which lurk in this new goldfish- 
bowl existence which is our mutual fate. Obviously it is not going 
to be enough to let people see and hear what goes on in another 
country. Some new way of teaching them how to understand and 
evaluate it must be found if we are to make modern means of 
communication work for us rather than against us. 

It should be said in the first place that the British elections 
came at a critical time in American-British relations and in 
American domestic affairs. The close military co-operation.of the 
two countries in the European war was at an end, and the con- 
comitant “tangling up together ” in Government and industrial 
circles could therefore be reconsidered. The re-establishment of 
“normal ” peacetime relations, on the other hand, could not yet 
begin, for the Pacific war still continued. Just what part Britain 
would play there, the man in the American street was not quite 
sure. There were even rumours that certain forces in the United 
States preferred less rather than more British action there, so that 
this country might have a freer hand in dealing with conquered 
Japan and victorious China as she saw fit. The tide of American 
confidence in Britain, stronger than usual during the war, showed 
signs of approaching the turn. 


Here at home hot weather had set in, and Washington stewed 
in its customary steam bath—somewhat wetter than usual this 
year—while Congress, with a sense of mingled virtue and irritation, 
hurried to finish the legislation to which it was committed, so 
that it could take its first long vacation in several years. The 
mood of high public resolve which had held it all spring to a 
remarkably straight course of action on international co-operative 
enterprises was, its major objectives won, slackening off. The 
Bretton Woods agreement had been accepted, the United Nations 
Charter was on the verge of passing. No one was quite sure how 
the new international garments would wear, but at least they were 
being put on. 


In the White House all was serene, and President Truman’s 
soothing popularity held the country in a trance from which 
friend and foe alike preferred not to awaken. New Yorkers, to be 
sure, stirred uneasily as one high post after another was taken 
from an Easterner and given to a Middle Westerner. There was 
even a mild joke coined to the effect that Truman was judiciously 
scattering his appointments “East and West—as far East 
as Chicago and as far West as Kansas City.” But as yet there was 
no bitterness in it. At home and abroad things seemed to be 
going well on the whole, and while meat, sugar and railway 
seats were scarcer than ever, even those shortages failed to ruffle 
the deep current of public contentment. All that remained to be 
done, people felt, was to finish the Japanese war and get the Army 
home. The country was tired of excitement. It wanted to enjoy 
its summer, and not be stirred up. 


Into this mid-summer coma the result of the British elections 
fell with a thud that is still audible. Americans understood no 
part of it. The first reaction here was one of stupefaction. Nor 
were Americans at home the only ones caught unprepared. Herbert 
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Mathews, cabling from London to the New York Times, called 
the results “one of the most stunning election surprises in the 
history of democracy.” It was very hard for the average citizen 
to realise that Mr Churchill, who was immensely popular here, 
could have been beaten. Astonishment gave way to open indigna- 
tion at what was termed the “base ingratitude of the British 
electorate” toward the man who had come to symbolise for us 
the best—or, at any rate, the most successful—of British virtues. 
It was as though, in refusing to return Churchill to power, Britain 
had flung mud in the face of that portrait of herself which we 
had most come to admire, and in so doing had denied the validity 
of those characteristics to which we gave our most generous praise. 

Editorial comment was at first cautious. On the Friday follow- 
ing the election announcements most newspapers paid almost 
gushing tributes to Churchill, and agreed with the New York 
Times that the new Prime Minister was a mild and inconspicuous 
man, “certainly not the model of a revolutionist.” The tendency 
was to see in him a British counterpart of President Truman, 
and to assume that insofar as affairs of greatest interest to this 
country were concerned, there might be, as the Herald Tribune 
hoped, “no more loss of continuity in foreign policy than we 
. experienced when Mr Truman succeeded Mr Roosevelt.” 

Men in public life were, as is usual in metropolitan papers 
here when a major political change occurs, quoted with varying 
points of view. Most of their comments were favourable. In that 
first moment, very few voices were raised in criticism and dissent. 
One of the most reactionary Southern Congressmen said flatly 
that the elections showed “a communist trend that should be a 
warning to the American people,” but he had said that about 
so many things. There was nowhere a suggestion that democratic 
socialism and communism had not seen eye to eye in Continental 
European affairs, and that a victory of the one might not be 
altogether cheering to the other. Nor was there any attempt to 
recapitulate recent political history in Britain in terms that 
would give the flood of Labour ballots real meaning. 


x 


This atmosphere of admiring regret for Churchill and temperate 
interest in Attlee lasted three days. On Sunday it showed the first 
open crack under the weight of a more than casual pronouncement 
by the conservative Mr Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent 
for the New York Times. Mr Krock said that the men in govern- 
ment who followed the economic thinking of Messrs Cordell 
Hull, Bernard Baruch, and Jesse Jones, as distinguished from 
that of Mr Henry Wallace, were deeply concerned with the 
implications of the shift in the British governing policy. They 
felt, said Mr Krock, that the platform to which the British 
Labour Party is committed will cost more than Britain alone can 
provide, that the Attlee Government must seek financial and 
other assistance outside, and that “outside” means “in the 
United States.” 

The United States should help in any way it can, “and to all 
ends that will make for good Anglo-American relations, and help 
to restore peacetime conditions throughout the world,” went 
on these august gentlemen as interpreted by Mr Krock. “ But 
it must safeguard all its commitments against a demoralised British 
economy that might result from the attempt to carry out the 
promised Labour Party programme. It should not ‘ underwrite 
State Socialism.’” There seemed to be no way in which the United 
States could protect and maintain its free enterprise system 
“if we make unreserved financial and other loans, or contributions 
to Governments and peoples embarked on nationalisation of in- 
dustries which in this country have been preserved—often against 
strong political efforts—as basic units in that economy.” 

If this sounded concerned and circuitous, Mr Krock went 
on to be more specific. The administration of Mr Truman, he 
said, stands pledged to restore the free enterprise system “in all 
its fundamental aspects as soon after the war as possible.” If 
Britain adopts State Socialism, the free enterprise system in the 
United States may find itself alone among the great nations of the 
world. The question then becomes whether to modify it as Britain 
is preparing to do, abandon it as Russia, Italy, Germany and 
Japan have done, or protect and maintain it. 

For Mr Krock’s money, the latter is “the pledge of the 
politicians in power, and the apparently overwhelming wish of 
the American public.” If he is right, says he, still speaking behind 
the facade of government conservatives, then we must revise our 
economic foreign policy, as Mr Baruch and those of his way of 
thinking foresaw earlier. 

How much of a gun Mr Krock intended to suggest might 
be cocked in the direction of British economic policy remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile the chorus of Conservative disapproval 
went on rising. The Stock Market, more sure of its own interests 
than were the editorial writers, slumped one to three points on 
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the day the election results were announced. Mr Ody 4 
Lamborn, described as an outstanding authority in the sugy 
industry, said it was little use to earmark large shipments of 
sugar for use abroad on the assumption that this would dete; 
people “from going socialistic or communistic.” The British, he 
declared, though fairly well fed during the war, “voted Socialis; 
in the elections.” And a columnist in the conservative New Yor 
Sun reached the inspired conclusion on August Ist that “Fo, 
Americans, the defeat of Winston Churchill can only mean tha 
Great Britain has succumbed to the European pattern of the 
totalitarian state.” To his jaundiced eye, Socialism was just one 
more way of getting American dollars out of American pockets. 
If Britain wanted it, that was Britain’s affair. “But it ought not 
to be financed out of the work and thought of the American 
people. If the British wish to experiment with national socialism, 
if the Russians prefer Communism, if Europe is accepting Musso. 
lini’s and Hitler’s economic blueprints, let them pay for their 
pleasures out of their own earnings.” 

It is easy enough to decry all this as impertinence, to say thai 
British elections are Britain’s own business, and that American 
papers would be righteously indignant if comments equally open 
and critical should be levelled by British journalists at American 
internal affairs. That is undoubtedly true, and a very good case 
can be made out for the need for mutual journalistic forbearance 
in our new world of glass houses. 

But there is something more important here than bad taste or 
summer foolishness. There is the possible resurgence of American 
isolationism, coming up with new zeal from the tomb in which it 
was interred on December 7, 1941. No task could be better suited 
to its temper than that of “saving” the United States from the 
“ menace ” of British Socialism. However mild and beneficial the 
Labour Government may intend to be, it is condemned before 
it starts in the minds of thousands of Americans to whom 
Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism, Collectivism and the Devil 
are all synonymous and all to be avoided. A possible resurgence 
of American isolationism could carry with it the nullification of 
American co-operation in both finance and politics in the inter- 
national sphere. It could turn this country into an imperialist 
force, which would act strictly according to its own needs and 
desires, and would set back the clock of international co-operation 
until another war. 

Could—but will it? Or will wiser forces hold the balance true? 
Some might call it providential that the news of the atom-smash- 
ing bomb in the making of which Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States participated, was released just as the chorus 
of conservative complaint was climbing toward the danger point. 


For a day, at least, resurgent isolationists have been awed into 
silence. 


American Notes 


Mr. Truman’s Foreign Policy 


Mr Truman’s report to the United States upon his return 
from Potsdam, so lacking in any attempt to woo with rhetoric 
the minds and emotions of his listeners, could not compete for 
attention with the volumes of news columns devoted to the 
atomic bomb, and with the widely discussed Soviet declaration 
of war against the Japanese. Followed immediately, as it was, 
by Japan’s surrender offer, the speech has not been given atten- 
tion commensurate with its significance. For Mr Truman’s report 
on his first venture outside America into Big Three politics is 
not, as it has been called, merely a repetition of “what we 
already know.” This speech was made with a new milit.ry and 
political orientation ; the atomic bomb had already been employed 
by the United States against the Japanese. 

Thus it has been noted that the President for the first time 
displayed signs of divergence from the foreign policy developed 
by the late Mr. Roosevelt. In the past, for example, there has 
been a noticeable lack of harmony on the matter of bases in the 
Pacific between the military arm of the Government and the 
administration. But now, in a tone that certainly does not invite 
discussion, and with no qualifications except that they shall be 
acquired in a manner “consistent with the United Nations 
Charter,” Mr Truman can state that “ bases which our military 
experts deem to be essential for our protection, and which afe 
not now in our possession we will acquire.” 

The big military secret of the Conference, which was hinted 
at by the reference in the Potsdam Agreement to “ military 
matters of common interest,” had already been revealed by the 
Soviet declaration of war upon Japan. The President felt 
necessary to emphasise that the Soviet decision was made with 
no knowledge of the early use of the atomic bomb. 
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Mr Truman spoke of relief to hungry Europe in a way that 
cannot help but give concrete hope, for the tone of his report 
was so confident, so conscious of the powerful position of the 
United States, that his promise to alleviate this winter’s misery and 
hunger must be taken seriously. “If we let Europe go cold 
and hungry,” the President said, “we may lose some of the 
foundations of order on which the hope for worldwide peace 
must rest. We must help to the limits of our strength—and we 
will.” 


* * * 


A Bomb Heard Round the World 


The indejendent and more or less isolationist life of the 
United States began with a rifle shot “heard round the world.” 
And now the possibility of living an independent and isolated 
life has been removed from the United States for ever—this time 
not by a rifle shot, but by a bomb dropped about 9,000 miles 
from Lexington, Massachusetts, with an impact that reached into 
the most remote corners of the globe. 

Just two days before the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima the Under Secretary of War, Mr Patterson, had stated 
that “the Japanese war will end when the Japanese Army is 
smashed beyond repair and not until then.” Now the war is 
over. It is not that Mr Patterson’s military evaluation was care- 
less, but rather that the possession of the atomic bomb was so 
closely guarded a secret, and that its use changed the face of 
the war beyond recognition. 

There was an absence of jubilation in America over the use 
of the atomic bomb, and a good deal of sharp criticism from 
church and other humanitarian groups. Now that the end of 
the war has been so greatly precipitated, possibly they will see 
justification in the use of the new weapon. For it has been re- 
peatedly pointed out that hundreds of thousands of American and 
Japanese lives have been saved by the early end of the war, and 
that the civilians killed at Hiroshima and Nagasaki are no more 
dead than those who inevitably would have been killed and 
maimed by bombs dropped by Super-Fortresses—and, indeed, are 
no more dead than those killed by infiinitely more primitive 
weapons in Manchuria and at Addis Ababa, Barcelona and 
London. 

Thus Americans at home, who have never seen a bomb drop, 
are now the rather awed and uncomfortable possessors of the 
most destructive and revolutionary aerial weapon ever devised. 
It is quite natural that this staggering fact has obscured dis- 
cussion of the limitless constructive purposes to which the har- 
nessing of atomic energy may eventually be put. Mr Truman did 
state that “ atomic energy may in the future supplement the power 
that now comes from coal, oil, and falling water,” and the War 
Department has indicated that atomic energy might be harnessed 
for special purposes “ along the paths of peace,” although experi- 
ments in these lines would take ne less than ten years. Com- 
mentators could only speculate, some rather wosriedly, for they 
saw the ibility that nationalisation of all industry might in- 
evitably follow the harnessing of atomic energy for peaceful ends. 
And this would mean the end of “ free enterprise ” as the United 
States knows and reveres it. 


* * * 
Reconversion, Real and Earnest 


Congressmen are streaming back to Washington. Formally 
recalled by the Majority leader of the Senate, Mr Barkley, are 
members of those Senate Committees responsible for legislation 
which will shape the reconversion policy of the country. For now 
Congress is face to face with reconversion, with no possibility of 
drifting in a comfortably indecisive fashion from a one-front war 
and partial reconversion to full peace production. 

_ Before the legislative body reconvenes during the first week 
in September, a month earlier than it had planned, the Finance 
Committee will be expected to have completed its report on 
emergency legislation to provide a maximum unemployment com- 
pensation of $25 weekly for 26 weeks in every state, with the 
Federal Government supplementing state funds. The Banking and 
Currency Committee hearings on the Bill around which most 
other measures will pivot—the Full Employment Bill—should be 
well under way. This will be the most controversial of all 
measures, for it involves a new relationship between labour, 
management and government, which would be linked in a 
Planned, tive effort to provide sixty million jobs. Surplus 
Property disposal and the authority to place it in the hands of 
One man instead of the present three-man board will be studied 
by the Military Affairs Committee. The Judiciary will hold hear’ 
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ings on the question of reorganising the executive branches of 
the Government in preparation for the date, six months after 
the termination of the war, when the present extraordinary war 
powers expire. 

Now that reconversion has become not merely a fact but an 
unprecedented emergency, it is possible that Congress will rise 
to the occasion and recognise the enormity of the problem of 
turning out a national peacetime output at least two-thirds higher 
than in 1939. Because of the rise in industrial productivity 
and the expansion of the labour force, Senator Kilgore, in a 
recent reconversion report, estimated that 15 million more jobs 
will have to be provided than in the last pre-war year. 

As far as the planning and administrative agencies are con- 
cerned, there have been blue prints in abundance, but ai this 
point there is no information on any overall p!an, if such a plan 
does exist. The planners, too, will probably be catalysed into 
action by the abrupt ending of the war, with unemployment 
estimates running as high as 8,000,000 by the end of the year. 
Included in this figure are old people and women who will never 
return to the labour force, but even if it represents a moderate 
exaggeration, it certainly does not represent a market for 
refrigerators and new cars and radios and the whole vast accumu- 
lation of consumer goods that will have to be absorbed. And the 
example of even a temporary army of unemployed does not 
encourage those with jobs to spend their wages or their savings 
on costly merchandise. 

Thus, as the war ends, the only certain fact in the American 
reconversion picture is that war contracts are being cancelled 
and will continue to be cancelled by the thousands within the 
next few weeks. 


* * * 


Philippine Independence 


It has been said that the test of American policy in the 
Philippines lies not in the past, but in the future. And the future 
is approaching relentlessly. On September 1 the US Army, the 
only organised body in possession of relief supplies, necessary 
warehouses and transportation, is supposed to relinquish civil 
government of the islands. General elections are scheduled for 
November, with interest focussed on the issue of independence 
on July 4, 1946. It is at the root of the problems the Philippines 
face that the sugar interests in the United States, who want to 
be freed from the protected trade competition which the 
Philippines present, are as eager that the islands gain complete 
independence as are the people of the Philippines themselves. 
No election in the islands has ever contained the elements ex- 
pected to display themselves this November. For in the past, 
elections have been struggles for power withia the ruling clique, 
while now, large sections of the population who were formerly 
indifferent to politics are thinking and talking politically and 
planning to free themselves from a feudal economic system. 

The chairman of the Philippine Rehabilitation Commission, Mr 
Tydings, has said of independence that it is a settled issue képt 
alive artificially mostly by American and Filipino business 
interests. A valid issue, however, exists in the manner in which 
the United States chooses to set the islands free. Will they be 
set free, impoverished beyond belief, and devastated both by the 
American bombs and retreating Japanese armies, to suffer the 
most chaotic economic collapse? Or will-the American Govern- 
ment adopt the recommendation of Mr Tydings, who, on the 
basis of a study of the economic situation in the islands, has 
recommended an immediate gift of 100 million dollars for re- 
habilitation and reconstruction, with additional loans over a 
period of at least three years to supplement the revenues $0 
drastically diminished by the destruction or serious damage to 
at least 25 per cent of all assessable buildings, and by the virtual 
elimination of trade revenues? Mr Tydings has suggested that 
trade relations be established on the basis of preferential treat- 
ment for four or five years, while the islands are recovering, with 
gradual lifting of protection until the Philippines have achieved 
complete economic independence from the United States and 
are able to “stand upon their own feet.” 

There has been a curious blackout of news from the 
Philippines, with “ war necessity” given by General MacArthur’s 
administration as the reason. Those stories which have seeped 
out suggest a political situation unpleasantly reminiscent of the 
pattern of liberation in Greece. Some significance is attached 
to the fact that while the guerillas, the Hukbalahap, whose réle 
in liberating the islands was officially recognised by the US 
Army, have been disarmed, a new Filipino army is being trained, 
apparently to keep “law and order.” 


a 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Action in Cotton 


F the way in which the new President of the Board of Trade, 
| Sir Stattord Cripps, is tackling the problems of the cotton 
industry is to become the model for the Government’s approach 
to the whole question of industrial regenerstion—as he said it 
would in Manchester last Sunday—there is new hope for British 
industry. The danger to be anticipated from a Socialist Govern- 
ment was too rigid and doctrinaire an approach, too much atten- 
tion to theory and not enough to the hard facts of the case. 
Sir Stafford has shown that he believes in drastic reform 
without being the prisoner of any ideology, and industrialists 
far beyond the limits of Lancashire should take heart from the 
fact. The grounds for saying this are not only, and not even 
mainly, the fact that Sir Stafford categorically removed the threat 
of nationalisation and recognised the need for a reasonable yield 
on the capital employed in the industry. Cotton, it is true, is 
an industry that would be particularly difficult to nationalise. But 
the particular merit of Sir Stafford’s proposals lies not in the 
action he does not intend to take, but in that on which he insists 
—a radical improvement in the technical efficiency of the 
industry. If, from this beginning, the Labour Government can 
move from industry to industry, securing improvements in 
efficiency from each by the most appropriate means—by 
nationalisation in some and by assistance to private enterprise 
in others—then the country will, at last, have a real economic 
policy. It would be foolish, of course, to read a whole programme 
into a single speech ; these are early days. Sir Stafford did not 
indicate by what means his policy was to be carried out, whether 
by a plaa initiated by the Government or by requiring the in- 
dustry to produce its own proposals. The only action taken is 
the appointment of a joint Commission, with Mr Justice Ever- 
shed as independent chairman, to report on questions of wages 
and the staffing of machines. But action on the general issue will 
presumably follow, and Sir Stafford Cripps has pointed it in the 
right direction. 

The problem of the cotton industry is a twofold one. There is, 
first, the sharply pressing need for an increase in production, 
especially of yarn, During the war the industry’s labour force 
and its output have been halved. Unless production can be 
raised, the cotton industry—before the war still at the head of 
export trades, with shipments valued at £68.5 million in 1937— 
will not be able to regain its overseas markets and play its part 
in the export. drive ; not will it be possible to increase the cloth- 
ing ration—indeed, as is shown in.a Note on page 237, this may 
even have to be reduced. But it is, now obvious that the additional 
labour required for an increase in production will not be forth- 
coming unless the industry can offer improved working con- 
ditions, and wages more in line with those in other industries. 
The second and longer-term problem is one of technical reorgani- 
sation ; unless this problem is tackled simultaneously and with 
energy and speed, the industry will continue on its path of 
painful decay. There is no need, here, to rehearse and underline 
the findings of the Platt Report on the comparative technical 
efficiency of the cotton industries in this country and in the 
United States ; the broad facts of the Report have not been 
seriously challenged. 


* 


.. In a sense, of course, the short and long-term problems of 
the industry are only two facets of one. An efficient cotton 
industry can afford to offer its employees the modern amenities 
and working conditions that they rightly demand, together with 
good wages, and it can sell its goods abroad at prices that attract 
buyers. The difficulties of the cotton industry, in short, are not 
Peculiar to that industry ; they are the same as those that beset 


other industries in various degrees, though they have been accen- 
tuated in the cotton trade by the persistent failure to face the 
facts and by the shrinkage of the volume of world trade in 
cotton goods during the inter-war years. 


_ The particular and welcome note of realism in the new initia- 

tive lies in the conditions which the President of the Board of 
Trade laid down for the grant of assistance by the Government. 
In addition to the short-terin problem of attracting more labour, 
the industry is to address itself in particular to five matters: 
the reform of distribution arrangements, so as to secure long runs 
of production ; the re-equipment of mills ; double-shift work- 
ing ; amalgamations in the spinning section ; methods of joint 
re rng in the industry, especially of co-operation within 
the mull. 


Unquestionably, the most urgent task will be to examine the 
ways and means of attracting additional labour to the industrv. 
During his visit to Manchester last week-end, Sir Stafford Cripps 
gave the industry a broad hint about the methods by which it 
will have to obtain more workers. He indicated firmly that the 
Government was not anxious to direct labour, that it believed in 
leading labour—rather than in pushing it—by the creation of 
attractive conditions within the industry. 


It should be possible to improve the financial position of the 
workers in the industry, especially those of trainees and new 
entrants—the employers have already decided to reconsider the 
remuneration of certain categories of workers. The industry’s 
wage structure has become confused and irrational through 
numerous small changes, and needs to be simplified and 
straightened out. The difficulty is that the other condition, that 
of bringing amenities and working conditions into line with 
modern standards—with those to which workers in the aircraft 
and other modern munition-making plants have become atcus- 
tomed—cannot be fulfilled at short notice, for many of the mil} 
were built at the beginning of this century and some are still 
older. Nevertheless, it should not be impossible for the Commis- 
sion to recommend immediate improvements in both pay and 
working conditions ; but if the acceptance of its recommenda- 
tions by the industry and the Government is to bring new 
recruits to the industry in the numbers in which they are needed, 
a definite programme of action will have to be formulated. Both 
the reform of the wages structure and the improvement in work- 
ing conditions will necessarily add to the industry’s costs, at least 
initially. This is the price that will have to be paid for an increase 
in production ; but if the industry goes ahead with an adequate 
programme of rationalisation, the increase in costs should be 
merely a temporary phenomenon. In other words, if adequate 
progress can be made with the rationalisation of the industrv 
while there is a sellers’ market—that is during the next two to 
three years—a temporary increase in costs need not cause alarm. 

Everything therefore comes back to the long-term rehabilita- 
tion of the industry and to the five most pertinent conditicns 
that Sir Stafford Cripps laid down for it 

A prime condition of reform is the rationalisation of the mar- 
keting end of the industry. Hitherto, the business of marketing 
has been in the hands of a multitude of small firms ; this state 
of affairs has resulted in the collection of small orders of often 
widely varying specifications. As a result, it has been impossible 
to secure the economies of mass-production—standardisation and 
long runs. This does not mean that the merchants are inefficient 
as individuals ; but it does mean that the system as a whole is 
inefficient in the sense that it is out of line with modern produc- 
tion technique and is a factor obstructing the introduction of 
new methods. The ‘time has come when marketing methods 
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must be adapted to modern production technique, and it is for 
the. industry—or the Government—to say how that shall be 
done. 

The reform of marketing methods should facilitate the tech- 
nical reorganisation ofthe. industry, from the spinning of the 
yarn to the finishing of the cloth. In the spinning section the need 
is for the concentration of production by way of amalgamations ; 
in the weaving section it is for longer runs on standard specifica- 
tions. (This does not mean, of course, that the industry should 
concentrate on bulk lines, but that such bulk production as there 
is should be made as efficient as possible.) The next step will be 
the re-equipment of mills with modern machinery—Sir Stafford 
promised that the Government would do all it could to speed up 
the supply of machinery ; this, in turn, is closely related to the 
problem of shift-working, for the installation of expensive 
machinery often does not pay under the single-shift system. But 
there still remains the problem of financing the purchase of the 
new machinery that will be needed to bring the industry into line 
with modern practice. On this aspect—as on that of the demand 
for self-government with price-fixing powers made in the Cotton 
Board Report—Sir Stafford Cripps had little to say ; but it is 
highly improbable that the industry will be able to finance its 
re-equipment without some form of Government assistance. 
Last, but not least, means will have to be considered of improving 
the relations between workers and managements, for in the last 
resort, the rationalisation of the industry is conditional on effec- 
tive co-operation within the mills. As the Platt report showed so 


Nominee 


paa articles have given a general review of the recom- 
mendations of the Cohen Committee on the Reform of 
Company Law and have also dealt in rather more detail with 
the question of the law’s requirements in respect of company 
accounts. Second in importance only to the reform of accounts 
is the question whether disclosure of the beneficial ownership of 
shares should be enforced when they are registered in the names 
of nominees. 

The basic justification for the suggestion is that the share- 
holders and creditors of a company have a right to know who 
are the members of a company and who has effective control 
of it. The obligation to keep a register of members and to make 
it available for public inspection was imposed by the Act of 1862, 
but the same Act also provided that (in England, not in Scot- 
land) no particulars of any trust were to be entered on the 
register, thus opening the way for nominee holdings without 
disclosure of the real owner. Nor has it merely been by inad- 
vertence that these provisions have been maintained. The Cohen 
Report quotes Sir Francis Palmer, writing in 1895 on the bene- 
fits of anonymity in private companies, as saying that 

It is a matter of yreat importance, especially in the case of 
syndicates, for it very commonly happens that leading financiers, 

Members of Parliament, and commercial men, whilst willing to 

subscribe to a syndicate, make it a condition that their names 

shall not appear. 3 
The Report also points to the prevalence of bearer securities on 
the Continent of Europe as evidence that other countries also 
attach little importance to the disclosure of beneficial ownership. 

But, as the Committee recognised, public opinion has moved 
a long way since 1895, and the conditions in which companies 
operate are now radically different. As for the Continental 
analogy, British legislation has always led the way in company 
matters and might well lead the way again. The Committee 
wisely decided to approach the whole question on its merits, 
not by analogy with other times or other places. 

There is no demand for the complete abolition of nominee 
registration, since it is a source of great yeni. gages con- 
venience. The Report quotes the figures of one of the clearing 
banks, according to which 18 per cent of nominee holdings are 
for overseas residents and 49 per cent for executors and trustees. 
The question at issue is whether, when holdings are registered 
in the name of nominees, there should be compulsory disclosure 
of the identity of the beneficial owner. The Report lists the main 
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clearly, the superior PMH in the cotton industry in the Unite 

States is due, in no small measure, to the collaboration between 

labour and managements in the sustained effort to raise the 
i of production. 

In the light of the many unsuccessful attempts made in the 
past to convince the cotton industry of the need for a radical 
revision in its marketing and production practices, and of the 
present plight of the industry, Sir Stafford Cripps’ programme 
of action and its reception in Lancashire are encouraging. The 
industry appears to be in a chastened mood and, in face of the 
evidence marshalled in favour of radical reform and of jt; 
dependence on Government assistance, more willing to put its 
house in order. Sir Stafford has done well to be firm on principle 
but open-minded on details. In the next steps to be taken, the 
wisest course would be to keep a balance between Government 
initiative and the industry’s own proposals. To leave the drafting 
of a plan wholly to a representative body of the industry itself 
would probably not produce anything far-reaching enough, and 
there should be a strong and forceful independent element. But, 
on the other hand, the Platt report showed that individual mem- 
bers of both sides of the industry can still see the industry asa 
whole, and it would be a great mistake to ignore this fund of 
knowledge and goodwill. Sir Stafford Cripps will have to develop 
still further his new technique for dealing with industries that 
are not on the nationalisation agenda. A Labour Government 
that suceeds in infusing new life into private enterprise would 
follow sound British tradition. 


Holdings 


reasons that are usually given in favour of disclosure. They are: 
(1) To avoid the acquisition of control by foreign interests ; 
(2) To make public the names of those who control the press; 
(3) To deter unscrupulous directors from making improper 
use of inside information ; and 
(4) To facilitate consultation between one shareholder and 
another. 


To these, two more reasons might be added: the disclosure 
of beneficial ownership, if it were done quickly, would put a 
obstacle in the way of secret purchases with a view to obtaining 
control ; and it would also give valuable information about 
the holdings of one company in another. There is, of course, 
no reason why the obtaining of control of a company by 
purchase of its capital in the market should be prevented 
—though an open offer is usually the more satisfactory, and will 
often be the cheaper method. But secret purchase is another 
matter, and it can be argued that a balance of advantage would 
usually be served if at least the directors knew what was going 
on. All too often the only purpose of secrecy is to provide a quick 
profit to the purchasers, irrespective of the interests of the com- 
pany. As for the holdings of one company in another, the rule 
ought to be that all such holdings are made public. But the 

Committee are evidently not convinced of the wisdom of 
this principle, since pa would not force a holding company to 
disclose the names of all its subsidiaries. 

* 


Looking at disclosure in general, the Report says: 
In principle we consider that shareholders and the public 
are entitled to know in whom control is vested. No member 0 
our Committee belicves that any legitimate purpose would & 
prejudiced by the disclosure of the names of the beneficidl 
owners if such disclosure is considered desirable in the publi 
interest, and could be effectively and conveniently enforced 
without causing unnecessary work. 
The italics are not in the original, and the attitude that be 
behind this phrase is the main basis for criticism of this sectoa 
of the recommendations, The Committee is, perhaps, too much 
impressed swith the eese with, whith trve responsibility can be 


to distrust the whole mechanism of company finance. 
these circumstances, more than one witness before th | 
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Committee suggested that the right to vote at company meetings 
should be made dependent upon a declaration of the identity 
of the beneficial owner having been made by the registered 
holder, and that this declaration should accompany the actual 
transfer of shares. Alternatively, it was suggested that the obli- 
gation to make such a declaration should be placed upon holders 
of one per cent or more of any class of capital. It is doubtful 
whether the latter alternative would be effective, and in any 
case neither can be fully so unless the true ownership of all shares 
registered in the names of companies and other corporate bodies 
has to be disclosed. 

The Committee has accepted a variant of the one per cent 
alternative. The full mechanism suggested for control is some- 
what complex. It prescribes: 


(1) The transferee of shares is to state whether he is the 
beneficial owner, but he is not asked to disclose the name of the 
owner, if it is not himself. 

(2) When circulating the first notice of an annual meeting to 
be held more than one month after the coming into force of the 
new Act, all companies are to circulate to those who have not 
already signed a statement as to ownership, a notice requiring 
them to do so within two months. A similar reminder is to be 
sent out year by year. 

(3) Any person who holds shares either as beneficial owner 
or as nominee, and who has signed a declaration to that effect, 
must give notice forthwith to the company of any change in 
his status with regard to the holding or any part of it. 

(4) Any person who is directly or indirectly the beneficial 
owner of I per cent or more of any class of capital must, if the 
shares are not registered in his name, within two months of the 
coming into force of the Act, or within ten days of his acquiring 
beneficial ownership, whichever is the later, send a declaration to 
that effect to the company, and send a further declaration, also 
within ten days, of any change in the position. 


It is laid down that a person is the beneficial owner if he is 
absolutely entitled to the share ; entitled absolutely or condi- 
tionally to require the transfer of the share to himself or to any 
person nominated by him ; or entitled. directly or indirectly io 
control the voting right in respect of the share. A penalty, not 
exceeding six months’ imprisonment, or a fine of £500, or both, 
is to be imposed on any person convicted of failing to make any 
of these declarations, or making false declarations or voting in 
respect of any shares for which a declaration required under 
(1) or (3) has not been made, or has been falsely made, or 
instructing or allowing any person to vote or voting without 
complying with the requirements under (4). 

The Board of Trade is to be given power to grant exemption 


from these provisions, but it may also appoint inspectors to 
Investigate the ownership of shares of any company if such 


investigation is considered desirable in the public interest. The 
report of the inspectors should be forwarded to the company, 
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and the Board of Trade should be at liberty to publish it or to 
forward it to the Registrar of Companies. 

Companies are to be required to keep registers in two parts 
according to whether shares are in the naines of beneficial owners 
or not, and these and the list of names and addresses of the bene- 
ficial owners of those in the names of nominees are to be avail- 
able for inspection on the same terms as are ordinary registers 
at present. 


* 


The duty, under this scheme, of companies toosend notices, 
and of transferees and beneficial owners to make declarations, 
is plain enough, but there appear to be no instructions about 
the action to be taken if the declarations are not promptly made. 
Is it then the duty of the company to report the omission, and 
if so to whom? Who originates an action to prove that the 
declaration either of nominee or of beneficial cwner is false, or 
has not been made? The reason given by the Committee for 
not demanding disclosure of the identity of the beneficial owner 
from the transferee in all cases is that it would impose a large 
additional burden upon companies, their registrars, those pre- 
paring transfers and upon trustees, without, in fact, making 
concealment impossible for those who were prepared to take 
sufficient trouble to evade the requirements. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the Committee pro- 
poses to put a large number of people to the considerable cx- 
penditure of time which its own proposals involve without 
expecting a material result ; and it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that—if there is any real virtue in the one per cent limit 
—transferees should be placed under an obligation to make 
declaration of their principals in respect of holdings of that 
amount or over, rather than leave it to the principals to come 
forward. There will be ready agreement with the Committee 
when they say: 

Our proposal affords no absolute guarantee that the informa- 
tion will be available in all cases where the statute requires it; 
but we attach importance, from the practical standpoint, to 
creating a situation in which those who deliberately disregard 
the provisions of the statute will, if and when their default is 
detected, be put upon their defence, and start that defence 
under a handicap which will certainly be severe. 

This is undoubtedly the right angle of approach to a problem 
which is full of difficulties. But, if so much is desirable, is it 
not also worth while to extend the area of responsibility and 
to take every reasonable precaution to see that the requirements 
are promptly met? However easy it may be, without the assis- 
tance of nominee holdings, to conceal real ownership, it is cer- 
tainly easier with their help, and the recommendations of the 
Cohen Committee seem to fall short of removing the whole of 
the assistance afforded, even in those cases where the holding 
amounts to one per cent. 


Business Notes 


Markets Before VJ Day 


Stock markets before the VJ holidays behaved like the 
proverbial chameleon on a Scotch plaid. Though discounting of 
affairs, major and minor, is their normal function, great events 
had crowded in too thick and fast to allow the least attempt at 
balanced evaluation. The result was two days of exceptional 
activity—the number of markings in the Official and Supple- 
mentary Lists last Monday was the highest since the war began— 
and the emergence not of any one but of several distinct ten- 
dencies, Gilt-edged stocks were definitely easier, but the move- 
ment was entirely technical, after last week’s semi-speculative 
buying on suggestions associating the Labour Goyernment with 
a policy of “cheaper and cheaper money ”—a possibility that is 
discussed in a subsequent note. The chief focus of interest, 
naturally, was the heterogeneous group of counters known 


for convenience as “Far Eastern stocks.” This includes every- 
thing from Chinese and Japanese Government bonds to the 
shares of rubber, tin and oil companies in occupied territories, 
Eastern banks and public utilities, and even British American 
Tobacco. In this group, turnover on Monday was particularly 
large, but had begun perceptibly to slacken before the close of 


business next day. Generally, the market regards prices in this 
sector as by no means low. Eventual victory in the East has been 
an accepted contingency ir the minds of a great many investors 
for a long time past. Its fructification may well, after the first 
flush of “victory ” buying, be associated with clearer realisation, 
first, of the many factors which may delay full productivity of 
British enterprises in liberated territories and, secondly, of the 
claims, ranking prior to those of bondholders, which the victorious 
Allied authorities may have on Japanese resources—great though 
those are in relation to Japan’s overseas debt. 

On the domestic side of the markets a few courageous buyers 
were nibbling at Home Railway stocks, in the belief that earlier 
selling had been overdone and the hope (which the King’s Speech 
subsequently showed to be well founded) that in the Labour 
nationalisation programme transport might have the privilege 
offered by the Cyclops to Ulysses, of being eaten last rather than 
first. Cotton textile shares were quite firm with even better reason, 
after Sir Stafford Cripps had intimated over the week-end that 
the industry lay outside the State ownership area altogether. 
Broadly, investors are now in the position of a man who has a 
formidably complex problem to solve but has been given some of 
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the basic data. The war is over and the much-belated transition 
period has begun. The political beliefs and personnel of the 
Government that will make peace and carry out recon- 
struction are known, and its immediate programme has 
been announced. It contains much that was expected— 
including “machinery for the effective planning of invest- 
ment,” i.e, a National Investment Board—but, possibly, 
rather Jess of an initial instalment of nationalisation than some 
people looked for. Clearly, the Stock Exchange is not yet going 
out of business, and there seems no reason why markets which 
have sustained so striking a series of Fortune’s buffets and rewards 
in the last month, without losing more than a fraction of the 
ground they gained while the war lasted, should not continue to 
give a reasonably good account of themselves when they have had 
time to put a firmer value on near future possibilities than is 
practicable at the moment. 


* * * 


Still Cheaper Money ? 


Despite its preoccupation with the surrender negotiations, 
the City early this week was still actively debating the possi- 
bility of moves towards still cheaper money. The discussion 
opened last week with suggestions that the Labour Government 
might seek to place a large long-term housing loan at a very low 
rate, possibly 2 per cent. Any such attempt would, of course, 
involve drastic revision of the whole structure of interest rates. 
At present, the structure presents a reasonable equilibrium, 
despite the fact that rates on savings bank deposits—and, indeed, 
on Savings Certificates too—have not moved down with the long- 
term rate. But it is genera'ly recognised that any appreciable 
further reduction of the long-term rate could not be achieved 
without a revision of the traditional rates on savings securities, 
and this would raise obvious political difficulties—especially for 
the Labour Government. Moreover, it seems hardly conceivable 
that the authorities would take such a plunge on the eve of the 
“ Thanksgiving ” Savings Campaign, now definitely fixed for 
September 15th. : 

There are, in any case, more fundamental difficulties than the 
political ones—even in an insulated economy. As a purely theo- 
retical proposition, interest rates could be forced down provided 
that the Government were prepared to give bank deposits in 
exchange for longer-term securities on whatever scale the public 
demanded. But in practice such a policy would not necessarily 
bring any net gain to the Government; there is no advantage 
in borrowing nominally on a new (say) 2 per cent long-term loan 
if the Government is obliged to take up itself, or induce the 
banks to take up, a roughly corresponding volume of its existing 
debt. Whether tactics of this kind will be feasible and worth while 
depends basically upon the capacity of the Government to main- 
tain physical controls, and the degree of effectiveness that can be 
expected of them. One may surmise that the authorities are not 
yet able to answer those questions with any real assurance. All 
factors considered, an early assault upon the long-term structure 
seems improbable. 


* * ot 
Short Money Rates 


The City is by no means convinced, hOwever, that steps will 
not be taken to lever down the structure of short-term money 
rates, either with or without a further reduction of Bank rate. 
Labour MPs have from time to time pointed out that since 
October, 1939, the Treasury bill rate, at one per cent., has stood at 
twice its pre-war level, although Bank rate has remained at the 
_ pre-war figure of 2 per cent. In the circumstances, the official 
answer to such questioners—that any change in short money rates 
would have repercussions throughout the whole range of interest 
rates—has never been wholly convincing. The decisive factor in 
relation to the Treasury bill rate is, of course, the clearing banks’ 
rate for call money loans to the money market—given the gentle- 
men’s agreement between the banks not to tender for bills or buy 
them in the market at less than the money rate. And there seems 
very little doubt that the banks have been free to decide this rate 
for themselves. They could reply to any critics by saying that the 
present rate simply conforms to the traditional rule of one per cent 
under Bank rate, and that the 4 per cent call money rate that 
obtained in the second part of the pre-war cheap money phase was 
in itself an abnormality. Such a rate, it would no doubt be argued, 
was not appropriate to the conditions of October, 1939, when the 
banks faced large and unpredictable increases in costs. 

_ A further wave of cost increases is now in prospect. So little 
is known about the real effects of the war upon bank profits that 
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it is impossible to estimate how much room there may be {o, 
post-war reduction in interest receipts without a roughly compen. 
sating reduction in interest payments, But it seems certain that 
a restoration of the call money rate (for loans against bills), anq 
hence of the Treasury bill rate, to } per cent, with a correspondi 
scaling down of the 14 per cent allowed on TDRs, would requir. 
substantial revisions in deposit allowances. It is not generally 
realised that a very large proportion of all deposits outside London 
—current accounts as well as deposit accounts—carry interest 3 
or above the “London” deposit rate of 4 per cent. The leas, 
that might be expected, if the call money rate were halved, would 
be an abolition of these current account allowances and a corte. 
sponding reduction of the maximum deposit rate—which, at the 
request of the Treasury, has stood at one per cent since 1939, 

It is hard to see what harm could result from such changes in 
deposit rates. To some slight extent, they might lead to switches 
from bank deposits to savings bank accounts; but, given the 
limitation upon such holdings, the movement could hardly be 
large. In any case, the differential between the rate of interest 
paid on deposits and that paid on savings is already so wide that 
a further slight widening would be of little significance. More- 
over, by far the greater part of interest-bearing deposits must be 
in the hands of business concerns. If allowances. were cancelled 
or reduced, a part of these idle funds might flow into short-dated 
“tap” securities ; but, for the rest, the loss of interest would be 
a negligible influence upon business profits. If the poss:bility js 
indeed slight that the cheap money impetus would overflow into 
the long-term markets, and thus raise the more compiex issues 
associated with a wholesale revision of rates, some reduction in 
short money rates would seem to be worth while. The one sig- 
nificant complicating factor comes from the fact that a sub- 
stantial part of the Treasury bill issue—tap as well as tender bills 
—is held by overseas authorities. Unless, therefore, a differential 
rate were to be allowed on these holdings, it might be considered 
that the question of reducing the Treasury bill rate (and hence 
of other short money rates) ought to wait upon a settlement of 
the whole problem of the sterling balances. 


x * * 


Anglo-French Trade 


Nearly six months have elapsed since the Anglo-French 
Financial Agreement entered into force; the time is therefor 
opportune for a review of its results to date. The purpose of the 
agreement, it will be remembered, was, first, the settlement of 
past inter-governmental claims, and, secondly, the creation of the 
financial conditions for the resumption of commercial intercourse 
between the franc area and the sterling area. To this end, the 
British Government put at the disposal of the French Government 
a non-interest-bearing credit of £100 million; and the French 
Government made available to the British Government a credit 
of grs. 20 billion. Both credits will be available until the end of 
next February, when the balance is to be struck and settled. Oa 
the assumption that France will have drawn more heavily on its 
credit than Britain; the basis of the settlement is that France 
will discharge in gold the equivalent of one-third of the tot 
drawings on her credit ; the remainder is to be discharged from 
her balance, if any, in a special account created by the Agree- 
ment for the settlemefit of past inter-governmental debts ; if the 


. amount standing tothe credit of France in the special account 


is inadequate, the amount still outstanding is to be carried forward 
on terms to be agreed. 

So far there has been little expansion in the trade between 
the franc and the sterling areas, or, rather, such trade as there has 
been, has been in the nature of a one-way traffic. Indeed, British 
purchases in the franc area appear to have been equivalent to no 
more than about a tenth of French purchases in the sterling area. 
France has been anxious to obtain materials, equipment and food, 
but, owing to the shortage of the goods she requires most, she 
has not been able to obtain as much as she would have desired. 
Britain has bought very little in the franc area, end, especially, 
in metropolitan France. The reasons are obvious. France has little 
to sell, and some of the things she can export most readily, such 
as wines and perfumes, are luxuries in this country. Goods that 
Britain needs, such as iron ore, have remained relatively &% 
pensive, in spite of the willingness of France to subsidise thet 

viously, Britain cannot afford to pay for French goods a hight! 
price than that at which she can similar goods elsewhere. 


It was expected that French purchases in the’ sterling at 
would exceed British purchases in the franc area during ™ 
period of the agreement. But, in the absence of an increase " 
British purchases during the next six months, France will hav 
an unexpectedly heavy deficit at the end of next February. 
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The Franc 


Since the present rate of exchange is one of the factors militat- 
ing against an increase in French exports, the question of an 
adjustment has inevitably given rise to discussion. Even in France 
it is now recognised that the question is no longer whether the 
present rate can be maintained, but when the change should be 
made and at what sate the franc should be fixed. 

At the time of the conclusion of the Anglo-French Financial 
Agreement, there were many good reasons for delaying the 
adiustment. ‘The French wage and price structure had been com- 
pletely disorganised ; the volume of production had sunk to a 
pitifully low level ; the domestic financial policy of the country 
was still unclear; in fact, there was then no rational basis for 
the calculation of a new rate. Secondiy, for psychological reasons, 
the French Government preferred a single change to a succession 
of changes that might have been necessary if the new rate had 
been fixed in conditions of unsettlement and uncertainty. It was 
also anxious to have a clearer indication of the course of prices 
in Britain and in the United States before revising the existing 
rate of exchange. 

Even now, many of the conditions for a final adjustment 
(subject to the alterations permitted by Bretton Woods) are not 
fulfilled or only in part. The French price structure is still unreal 
because the volume of mdustrial activity is still only a third of 
the prewar level. But there are indications that the worst lies 
behind, that the prospect is one of gradual improvement. Again, 
domestic financial policy has taken shape ; after a further increase 
last April, wages have been held and inflation has been. halted 
by the energetic measures of the Minister of Finance. 

To await the complete fulfilment of the conditions necessary 
for rational judgment might involve a delay of another year or 

even longer. In any case, the perfect exchange rate does not exist. 
An immediate adjustment may not be possible ; it may have to 
be deferred at least until after the general election in October. 
But too long a delay might do more harm than good, though, 
if the Bretton Woods scheme comes into operation, France, having 
been an occupied country, is not under the obligation to base 
its exchange rates on those ruling at the beginning of November. 

The question what the new rate should be remains an open 
one. But there is no doubt that the franc is considerably over- 
valued at the present rate of exchange. For example, since 1938, 
wage rates have risen by about §0 per cent in Britain and 230 pet 
cent in France. Even if it is assumed that the franc was under- 
valued in 1938 and that its true value was then about frs. 150 a 
pound, the present rate, on the basis of wage-parities, should be 
frs. 330. Obviously, this is not necessarily the correct rate ; but 
the calculation serves to illustrate the extent of the present over- 
valuation of the franc. 


* * * 


Siump in Bullion 


It has long been recognised that the very high prices for 
bullion in the markets of the Middle East and India are simply 
an exaggerated symptom of wartime abnormalities—and especially 
of the plethora of money in relation to the supply of goods. With 
unfailing regularity, any improvement in the war situation has 
always been greeted in these markets by a decline in bullion prices. 
Peace, it was expected, would produce a violent slump. This week 
has indeed brought a sharp decline, but so far the movement has 
not greatly exceeded the dimensions of the VE break—save only 
in Bombay. In the first week of May the silver quotation fell 
from Rs. 133/6 (per 100 tolas fine) to Rs. 123, but thereafter 
climbed fast to Rs. 139/2 and seemed about to challenge the record 
level of Rs. 144 reached early last year before official releases of 
silver began. On the news of Russia’s declaration of war, the price 
dropped to Rs. 135 and has since fallen to Rs. 118. 

By comparison with the VE experience, the initial response in 
Alexandria gold has been less violent. In May, the Alexandria 
quotation dropped from 184 piastres per dirhem to 162 piastres 
but by the end of last week it reached a new peak at 193 piastres 
—tquivalent to some £19 10s. per ounce. Over approximately the 
same period, Bombay gold fell from Rs. 77 per tola to Rs. 70/13, 
and then recovered to Rs. 79/10 (roughly £16 per ounce). The 
atest unofficial quotations are 177 piastres at Alexandria and 
Rs. 67 at. Bombay. 

_Prices so far above the London and New York parities—for 
Silver as well as gold—are obviously highly vulnerable. But it may 
Well be that the genuine demands (if hoarding demands can ever 
be so-called), as distinct from the purely speculative, may collapse 
less abruptly than is usually supposed. Currency uncertainties 
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will, at best, remain for a considerable time, and the bottlenecks 
in the supply of goods cannot be opened out rapidly. On the other 
hand, the supply of bullion from official sources is likely to dry up. 
And for silver, as The Economist pointed out last week, there will 
be a demand for replacement of deliveries received under Lend- 
Lease. All of which means, not that a further fall in bullion prices 
is improbable, but that the extent of the fall is quite unpredictable. 


* * ® 


Iron and Steel Production 


The publication of monthly statistics relating to the produc- 
tion of pig iron and steel was resumed this week with the release 
by the Ministry of Supply of figures for the first seven months of 
this year, They are shown in the accompanying table, together 
with annual figures for 1939-43, previous'y released in the White 
Paper on the War Effort (Cmd. 6564). Compared with the average 
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rate of output during 1939-43, the figures for this year show a 
reduction in the activity of the iron and steel industry. presum- 
ably a reflection of the decline in war production. But the in- 
dustry is reported already to have booked peace orders on a scale 
that will ensure a high level of activity for many months. 

Encouraging though the resumption is of the publication of 
monthly production statistics, the information given is extremely 
meagre. Figures for total production in 1944 have not yet been 
issued, nor is it possible to compare the monthly figures for this 
year with the corresponding ones for 1944. Moreover, there seems 
no valid reason why the statistical information given should be 
confined to those for pig iron and crude steel, simply because 
these were the only ones issued monthly before the war. Useful 
though they are as an indication of the past trend of pig iron and 
steel production, they are inadequate. They should be amplified, 
for example, by the addition of statistics of ore production, of 
imports and exports, and, possibly of stocks of ore, scrap and pig 
iron. In resuming the publication of statistics, the criterion should 
be the minimum required for an intelligent appreciation of the 
position in the industry rather than pre-war practice. 


* * x 


Plans for US Capital Accumulation 


As was shown in an article on employment prospects in the 
United States in The Economist of August 11th, the problem in 
that country is how to spend $170 billion a year (in terms of 1941 
prices) after the war. The choice is not so much between a higher 
(than pre-war) rate of consumption and a higher rate of capital 
accumulation, as in Britain ; it is a choice between more of each 
full employment. 


An analysis of the planned capital expenditure of US manvu- 
facturers during the twelve months to June 30, 1946, contained in 
the July issue of the Survey of Current Business, suggests that 
they may do their share of spending, at any rate in the near future. 
The combined programme envisages an expenditure on new plant 
and equipment, and on working capital, of some $9 billion ; in 
addition, the railway, gas and electricity companies intend to spend 
$1.5 billion. Nor are these figures all inclusive ; for example, they 
presumably exclude capital expenditure in mining and in agri- 
culture. Even so, the sum total of proposed expenditure (exclusive 
of residential building) needs very large additions before it will 
reach the $14 billion or more (at 1941 prices—the equivalent of 
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nearly $20 b llion at present prices) that will be necessary to secure 
full employment. 

Nevertheless, the size of the capital expenditure already planned 
for a-sing'e year by manufacturers and public utility companies in 
the United States is enormous by British standards. It is equivalent 
to £2,600 milion, that is, more than a quarter of the British gross 
national preduct in 1944. If manufacturers and public utility com- 
panies in this country were to spend the same amount per head of 
the popu ation, they would have to plan for an aggregate outlay of 
some £950 million, equivalent to a tenth of the gross national 
product of 1944. But do they intend to spend anything like this 
sum, or rather, would it be possible for them to do so during the 
year to June 30, 1946? As so often in an attempt to compare US 
with British statistics, the British counterpart is irritatingly lack- 
ing. British economists still have to fumble in the dark ; even so, 
it is clear that a capital expenditure of £950 million during the 
year ended June 30, 1946, is out of the question. 


n x x 


The Clothing Ration 


That no increase in the clothing ration could be expected 
immediately was already common knowledge but Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ announcement that the next allocation of coupons might 
have to last an even longer time than the current one, came as 
a disappointment. A slight reduction in the ration is, however, 
the only way in which to ensure that the small supplies of clothing 
available are spread evenly, particularly in view of the additional 
coupons that demobilisation will release. The prospects for an 
increase in the supply of household linens and of upholstery 
materials—a factor limiting the output of upholstered furniture— 
are no better than clothing prospects. Although Sir Stafford held 
out no immediate hopes of improvement, he was wise to state 
the facts frankly, and thus to avoid the danger of false hopes 
among consumers. 


The inevitable cut in the ration will be made more palatable 
and acceptable by the plans the President of the Board of Trade 
has set in motion for the cotton industry. These are described 
in an article on page 233. There will be every prospect, if Sir 
Stafford’s aims are fulfilled, that an increase in supplies will 
eventually be forthcoming, although his warning that any increase 
of output in the spinning section would take at least eight months 
to be noticed in the shops, must be heeded. The sudden end of 
the Far Eastern war cannot immediately affect the position of 
civilian supplies. 


w * * 


Manning the Food Industries 


The Ministry of Labour is pursuing its policy of making 
special appeals to former workers in certain essential industries 
to return to them from their present occupations. This has been 
done in the building trades and the textile and clothing indus- 
tries, and now special attention is being paid to restoring the 
labour force of the food producing and processing industries. 
The shortage is serious in nearly every branch, but is particularly 
acute in the bread-making, flour-milling, fish-processing and 
slaughtering sections. Workers are also needed for market garden- 
ing, fishing, for the preducticn of animal feeding-stuffs, and for 
beet-sugar manufacture and sugar refining. Special steps are being 
taken to increase the labour force in retail distribution, which 
will contribute some retief to the queue situation, but, quite apart 
from distribution between 8,000 and 10,000 workers are urgently 
needed for the food industries. 

Agriculture, too, needs labour, and the Women’s Land Army, 
which is on the decline, is to be kept up. Its present strength is 
58,000, compared with 70,000 a year ago. So long, however, as 
members of the Land Army feel that they are less favourably 
treated than women in the Services or in industry, it may be 
difficult to persuade them to remain on the land. The trouble 
with agriculture, as with coal and cotton, has been the lack of 
juvenile recruitment before the war, and special measures are 
necessary to attract new entrants. The training schemes, worked 
out by the Ministrics of Labour and Agriculture should be of 
value, but it will take time for them to have effect. In the mean- 
time, prisoner-of-war labour, volunteers and Servicemen are 
being used to help with the harvest. 


The whole situation will probably be changed as a result of 
the end of the war, but the extent to which relief can be expected 
depends upon the rate of general demobilisation. One important 
way in which the food industries should benefit will be the speed- 
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ing up of the release and reconversion of the fishing fleet and of 
the return of trawler crews to their normal occupations, 


® w * * 
Women’s Work and Sickness 


“A Study of Women on War Work in Four Factories ”»_ 
the Industrial Health Research Board’s 88th Report (Hy 
Stationery Office, 9d.)—shows that emotional factors may be ,; 
important in determining the workers’ satisfaction with working 
conditions as the conditions themselves. The inquiry was con. 
ducted among 500 women from the 2,000 in four varied munition 
factories who were the subject of an earlier inquiry into sicknes 
absence, and an attempt was made to relate the amount of sick. 
ness absence to factory and home conditions, and to other person,| 
circumstances. For this reason, the inquiry is based partly op 
the personal opinions of the workers interviewed. As the Report 
points out: 


Although an opinion is not a measurable quantity, and may have 
little or no rational ground for its existence, it is none the less re:! 
and is just as likely to affect behaviour as, for instance, a h'gh 
atmospheric temperature. .. . 


In general, there appears to be a remarkably high degree of 
satisfaction with the various aspects of working conditions, though 
the dislike of nightwork is significant. On the whole, satisfaction 
is higher among those with the least sickness absence than in 
the groups with most sickness absence. The following table show; 
the percentage of the women interviewed who were satisfied with 
the conditions listed :— 


S 4 





Most Sickness Least Sickness | 
Absence | Absence Workers 
ee ir Fat Cea. ee, e ~ ; . % o haa 
Working companions............ 92-0 96 -4 } 94:2 
ee aan 92-0 94-0 930 
Sdebtibe. 3.5 S58 iste. thi 92-0 89-2 046 
Weekly change of shift ......... 86 -8 | 84-7 ] 85-8 
EN teen as ok ow 79 6 | 81-2 | 80-4 
Wa 4.82 sobs c8 ee nee 78-0 17-2 176 
Gemma is aswcieles<nieke at 65-2 70-4 67-8 
Piece-work prices............... 61-4 62-8 | 62:1 
Hours of work ................. 55-5 60 -0 51-7 
Atmospheric conditions.......... i 536 | 548 54-2 
PE EEE 6 oc ne paws bine 29-3 35-3 32-2 
REED Cine a UAsbarnnnink inna 71-4 73°3 72°3 


It must be remembered that the table does not necessarily reflec 
the standard of the conditions in the factories examined, But 
the importance of treating the worker as a person whose opinion 
is to be sought and respected by managements is brought out. 
Joint production committees, which have been a_ successful 
feature of wartime factory life and management, would seem t 
have a useful peacetime function of providing a channel through 


which workers’ views could be brought to the notice of 
managements. 


* * * 


Breweries’ Problems 


The 1944-45 profits of brewery concerns continue to show 
the gradual rise which has been taking place, in many cases since 
1940-41, although its pace is now slower. A preliminary statement 
shows that the net profit of Watney Combe Reid for year ended 
June 30th, at £1,017,077, is £76,000 or some 7} per cent higher, 
while the gross profit of Barclay Perkins for year ended March 
31st amounts to £799,763 against £787,345, mainly owing to a 
increase of £10,000 in the dividends from subsidiaries. Both com- 
panies appear to be strengthening their liquid resources in antic 
pation of reconstruction needs, and Barclay Perkins’ repeats 4 
allocation of £50,000 to contingencies reserve ; the same dividends 
as last year are paid—2o per cent by Watney Combe Reid am! 
6 per cent by Barclay Perkins. 


Although these financial results are reasonably encouraging, bee! 
production is still. faced with considerable difficulties. The ™ 
creased hop acreages which have been sanctioned by the Ministry 
of Agriculture will not be in full bearing for some years and th 
immediate effect will be slight. The supply of malt continues 
be strictly rationed, and according to Lt.-Col. Barclay, chairman 
of Barclay Perkins, even if the quota is raised there is not the 
labour available to produce malt. The difficulty of the coal shortas 
has also been stressed by Lt.-Col. Barclay, who even states thal 
any reduction in its supply may involve corresponding reductio® 
of beer output. 


Altogether, it is clear that an yprospective expansion of be 
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DUTY-FREE CIGARETTES 
FOR 
H.M. FORCES OVERSEAS 


_M. Forces Overseas or H.M. Ships’ 
Ce on Active Commission 500 


ROTHMANS NAVY CUT MEDIUM 12/9 | 24/- 


ROTHMANS PALL MALL DE LUXE... 17/9 


Half 
ROTHMANS PALL MALL STANDARD MIXTURE ... 





As the largest mail-order cigarette manufacturers, Rothmans 
are exceptionally well equipped to send gift parcels to all 
members of the Forces overseas. High-grade blends, securely 
packed, at economical duty-free prices which include postage. 
All orders are acknowledged by our Head Office, and parcels are 
posted without delay. Ask at any Rothman shop for Duty- 
Free Order Form containing full details, or send a postcard 
to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio £117), 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Kilh man OF PALL MALL 





/n war or peace-at the 
o service of the Empire 





G.G. 


G.E.C, Electric Welding Equipment, complying 
pecification, has contributed greatly to the continually expanding uses of 
electric arc welding. It has helped in the production of an immense engineer- 
ing Output, in shipyards, works and factories concerned with pre-fabricated 
steelwork of all kinds. 
a the pressure of war the productive technique and capacity of British 
of tet have been developed to a remarkable degree and the vast resources 
= G.E.C. — the largest British electrical manufacturing organisation 
- ¢ Empire — have been fully and untiringly concentrated on the war effort. 
~ meeting the urgent and numerous problems arising from war needs the 
ean has made important technical s in all applications of 
ne including the important one of electronics, which will be of 
estimable value to all concerned with schemes for reconstruction or 
lopment in any part of the world. 









Elechupcatin Schemes 


Electrification Schemes have been lied to all ind 
Facsriasi Gold ines! ton Seel snd Copper Works! Lacomotie 
$ orks; mo 
Railway Ca canaina V Car Works; Oil 


and rriage and W: Works; Motor 
Refineries; Ships and Shipyards.” Textile Mills, etc., etc. 


REC alumys soe the poraprent of dactrical progress 
cumci 


T 
NE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD. MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C2 
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“WE'VE JUST MODERNISED 
THIS BUILDING. ALL 
THE INTERNAL DOORS, 
PARTITIONS, SHELVES, 
Etc., ARE NOW STEEL BY 


Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE” 


Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St. 
London, E.C.4 


a 


_H,0 


The Royal Navy cannot call in the National 
Fire Service. Therefore it relies on 
NU-SWIFT. 

Plain water divided into minute particles 
by carbon dioxide and applied at tremen- 
ous pressure — such is the unique way in 
which fires are put out by NU-SWIFT 
acid-free Extinguishers. 

NU-SWIFT protects every ship in the 
Royal Navy. From D Day to V Day it was 
also on active service with the British 
Army besides protecting ships of six 
Allied Navies. Now supplies are available 
for your home, factory, office, farm, mine 
or ship. 

Write to-day, enclosing Id. stamp for ‘‘ Con- 
fidence or Panic’, an instructive and 
amusing brochure which tells you all about 
NU-SWIFT — the World’s Best Fire 
Extinguisher. 


NUSWIFT 


acid—free 
FIRE PROTECTION 


IN EVERY SHIP OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


THE NUSWIFT ENGINEERING CO., 
ELLAND, YORKS 





LTD. 
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production will be kept within very narrow limits for sometime 
by shortage of both materials and labour. This being admitted, it 
is hard to see why brewers should deny the need for a temporary 
continuation of Government restrictions. The need for un- 
hampered enterprise in the export trade has also been demanded 
by Lt.-Col. Barclay, who wishes with good cause to export more 
British beer in the future. In the case of beer at least, export Cannot 
be easily undertaken until home demand is more adequately satis- 
fied, and until this stage’ is reached no case for reducing control 
can be made from arguing the undoubted need for increasing 
exports. 


* * x 


Latin American Finances 


Post-war readjustments in the economies of the Latin 
American countries will need to be hardly less drastic than in 
those of the active belligerents. This conclusion emerges very 
clearly from an excellent survey of the effects of the war upon 
Latin America which appears in the latest issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin to reach this country. The main impact of 
the war has, of course, been exerted through the violent distor- 
tion of balances of overseas payments—the huge expansion of 
exports and the decline in the volume of imports. For Latin 
America as a whole, exports rose from a low point of US$1.7 
billion in 1940 to $3 billion in 1944. In the five years, 1940-44, 
there was an aggregate export surplus of no less than $3.5 
billion. Of this, some $1.3 billion was absorbed by net payments 
abroad on capital account and for service of overseas debts. 


In consequence, Latin America’s monetary reserves—gold 
and foreign exchange—were more than quadrupled, rising from 
$828 million at end-1939 to no less than $3,335 million by end- 
1944. Payments in local currency in exchange for these over- 
seas assets more than doubled the money supply, and through- 
out Latin America the main task of the monetary authorities 
has been to sterilise the surplus purchasing power that has 
been created. But monetary and fiscal techniques were not well 
adapted for the purpose, and generally lacked the support of 
physical controls. In particular, Latin-American have 
normally been geared to customs revenue, and were violently 
disrupted by the fall in the volume of imports. Hence, despite 
a varied array of new monetary devices, and despite the intro- 

, duction of income and profits taxes, domestic policies have on 

balance reinforced, instead of neutralising, the ‘creation of money 
caused by external factors. Domestic prices have fisen more 
sharply than in either the United States or Britain, though less 
than_in Continental Europe. 


The transition to a new post-war equilibrium will clearly be 
a difficult process. According to estimates by the US Depart- 
ment of Commerce, some $2.1 billion of capital goods imports 
will be needed over the next four years to make good arrears 
of maintenance and replacement, while a further $1.2 billion may 
be required for new development—a total of $3.3 billion, or 
almost exactly the amount of total monetary reserves at end- 
1944. Imports on any such scale as this will evidently raise 
difficult monetary problems, but even more important will be 
their effects upon the secondary industries that have been built 
up under the stress of wartime isolation. As a recent study by 
the Bank of London and South America has shown, many Latin 
American countries have actually become exporters of manu- 
factured products—a development that is bound to be reversed 
when normal channels of trade are reopened, 


* * * 


More Bills for the Banks 
Clearing bank bill holdings are at last reflecting the expan- 


sion of the supply of tender Treasury bills that began in April— 


and ended a fortnight ago. Bill portfolios shown by the monthly 
statement for July totalled £181 million, their highest level since 
last November and £46 million more than in June. Over the 
previous two months, the expansion amounted to only £25 million, 


although in that period the aggregate tender issue rose by 


£170 million. Since last April, when portfolios dropped to a 
record low level of only £109 million, there has thus been a 
recovery of £71 million. Even this, however, is an appreciably 
smaller movement than might have been expected. The similar 
increase in the tender issue last year led to an expansion of bank 
portfolios by {100 million from the low point touched in the 
spring. 
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If the proportion of tender bills absorbed by overseas Central 
banks and official quarters had been substantially larger this year 
this would have been understandable, but in fact the Proportion 
has declined fractionally. Of the £1,680 million of tender Treasy,, 
bills outstanding at end-July, some £653 million had been allotted 
to the discount market and £1,027 million to other applicany 
At end-July, 1944, when £1,430 million of bills was outstanding 
the corresponding figures were £545 million and £885 millio, 
respectively. Over the three months, therefore, the volume 4 
bills potentially available to the banks was £108 million large 
than in the similar period of 1944, yet portfolios at the end 9 
the three months were £33 million lower than in 1944. Mor. 
over, owing to the unusually low quotas that the market wx 
obtaining in the early months of this year, the period of increase; 
tender offerings brought a much larger expansion of the flow of 
bills through the market than happened last year. Of the £14, 
million of tender bills outstanding just before the weekly iss: 
was raised above {110 million this year, only £403 million hag 
been placed through the market ; the comparable figure last yea 
was £361 million out of a tender issue of £1,170 million. Between 
April and July this year, therefore, the amount of outstanding 
bills placed through the market rose by £250 million—which, by 
coincidence, was precisely the amount of the increase in tot! 
offerings during the period—whereas the similar increase has 
year was no more than £184 million. 


One reason for the much greater discrepancy this year between 
the rise in clearing bank portfolios and in market allotments may 
be that sales to the special buyer have been larger. It is hardly 
probable, however, that this could be more than a partial explam- 
tion—if only because any exceptionally heavy official purchases 
tend to be offset by later resales. It is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that the banks, despite their frequent pleas for the ux 
of bills in preference to TDRs, have acquired an even greate 
fondness for call money, which is now running at record level, 
The 1944 average of £180 million was not only the largest eve 
shown, but for the first time surpassed the average for bills. Fr 
the first seven months of this year call money has averaged 
£190 million, or £23 million more than in the similar period o 
last year. 


The Diamond Trade of Palestine 


The achievement of Palestine in reaching the top of the lis 
of diamond-cutting industries during the war is an example d 
rapid adaptation. In 1938, when y’s aggressive policy 
began to undermine confidence in the maintenance of peace, : 
small band of diamond cutters and brokers decided to transfer 
their activities to Palestine. Some 70 artisans and brokers thea 
started a small number of workshops. After the occupation o 
Belgium and Holland by Germany, in the spring of 1940, th 
i y in Palestine grew rapidly in size; to-day it consists 0 
32 workshops, employing some 3,500 persons, with a capital 
investment of £P1,500,000. The growth in turnover is shown by 
the following figures, taken from the Palestine Export Annu, 
1945:— 


Imports of Exports of 
Rough Diamonds Polished Dia mon 
EP. £P. 
ncn tk cine waas 150,000 200,000 
Si cusnennibia eedan 380,000 950,000 
ae ee 1,140,000 2,600,000 
BGG ik adathhees tineo 1,600,000 3,300,000 


The important question now is whether the new industry h® 
come to stay in Palestine or whether it will be taken back to tht 
Low Countries. Obviously, both Antwerp and Amsterdam wi 
again become leading diamond centres, and part of the p 
dispersed in 1940, will return ; indeed, the industry in the Lo 
Countries has lost no time in resuming its activities. This 
not mean that the industry in Palestine will shrink as rapidly ® 
it has grown, On the contrary, the prospect is that it has com 
to stay. Before the war, the cutting centres of the world employtd 
some 22,000 persons ; no fewer than 8,000 persons were then 
employed in the diamond-cutting centres of Germany, such # 
Pforzheim and Idar-Oberstein. The industry in Palestine ok 
the view that if part of the German trade is permanently divertt! 
to Palestine it could flourish without any loss of business to i 
Low Countries. Much, of course, will depend on the 4 
in diamonds—and political future 


(Continued on page 242.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
cn 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATFD 
MINES, LIMITED 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, was 
held at Johannesburg on May 11, 1945. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: 

The reports and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1944, cover your com- 
pany’s seventh year of production. 

Despite the underground fire in Novem- 
ber, which affected production for ten days, 
the tonnage milled at 1,175,500 was virtually 
the same as the figure for 1943. The yield 
at 4.49 dwt. per ton was, however, lower by 
0.14 dwt, so that the working revenue at 
{2,251,115, including recoveries under in- 
surance on account of the fire, was £42,826 
lower than the figure for 1943. Working 
costs at 28s. 6d. per ton milled showed an 
increase Of Is, 9d. per ton, chiefly due to 
extra provision for development, and totalled 
£1,675,486, leaving a working profit of 
£575,029. After providing £204,731 for 
taxation and taking imto account su 
items set Out in the income and expenditure 
account, the net profit for the year was 
£360,501. This figure represents about 
is. 3d. per share and is £65,684 less than 
for the previous year. 

Taking into account the unappropriated 
balance at the beginning of the year, the 
amount for disposal was £670,435, from 
which two dividends, totalling 9d. per share 
(compared with 1s. 44d. per share during the 
previous year) were paid. 

The development footage driven on Main 
Reef at 81,412 ft. was shghtly greater than 
that in the previous year. The footage on 
reef and sampled was 43,700 ft., of which 
7,600 ft., of 17 per cent., were payable, assay- 
ing 9.4 dwt. over 24 in. In addition to this 
work it was found possible to carry out 
990 it. of development in the Kimberley 
Reef near the No. 4 shaft, and the $40 ft. 
sampled showed 150 ft. pay, assaying 4.8 dwt. 
over 47 in. 

The payable ore disclosed by development 
Was insufficient to maintain the ore reserves, 
which decreased by half a million tons to 
2,100,000, but the value and width at 
46 dwt. and 41 in. respectively remain 
unchanged. 

Shareholders are aware that development 
during the last three years has shown dis- 
appointing results in that the proportion of 
payable ore has been abnormally low as com- 
pared with previous years. A continuance 
of this state of affairs would seriously curtail 
the life of the portion of the mifie which 
Is served by the existing shaft system, but 
it 18 believed that this low proportion of 
payable ore is a temporary phase, and 
actually there has been some improvement 
during the last six months. Nevertheless, in 
order to ensure continuity of productive 
Operations, it was felt that it would be a wise 
Precaution to. take immediate steps to open 
up the southern portion of the property, as 
itis considered that normal conditions should 

found below the present unpayable zone. 

In view of this position, shareholders were 
advised by circular on December 6th last that 

€ consulting engineers have recom- 
mended that the sinking of a two-stage 
Vertical shaft to a depth of about 7,000 ft. 
be undertaken immediately, in order to safe- 
pad the maintenance of future production. 
st Is estimated that this programme would 
Involve an expenditure of about £1,250,000 
over a period of six years, the bulk of the 
amount being required during the first three 
years. Your directors have decided to adopt 

S recommendation. Normally, the funds 
Tequired could be raised by increasing the 
gree of the company and making an offer 
ee to shareholders, but under present 
— conditions it is not possible to 
7 an offer to all shareholders resident out- 

© the Union of South Africa. Accord- 


ingly, it is deemed advisable to finance ex- 
penditure under the programme out of 
profits, thus involving a curtailment of divi- 
dends. The amounts so provided will reduce 
the new money to be raised if at a later date 
such a course is considered desirable in the 
interests of the company. For the foregoing 
reasons it has been decided to restrict the 
dividend declaration for the second half of 
1944 to three pence per share.” 

While your directors have not come to 
any decision on the matter, I think that a 
dividend of more than 3d. per share for each 
half-year is unlikely to be declared for some 
ume to come. 

At the site of the new two-stage vertical 
shaft work on the surface is proceeding satis- 
factorily, and active sinking will start as soon 
as the headgear and hoists are completed and 
power is available. A cross-cut from No. 4 
shaft on the 22nd level is being pushed for- 
ward so that the station work for the sub- 
vertical can be completed and the sinking 
of the shaft started before the upper section 
is through. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CHARTERLAND AND 
GENERAL EXPLORATION 
AND FINANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of this 
company will be held in London on 
the 27th instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of Mr J. E. W. Lomas (chairman and 
managing director) which was circulated 
with the report and accounts. 

The balance of profit permits us to 
recommend the same dividends as last year. 

We are making an offer to absorb the 
Rhodesia Copper and General Exploration 
and Finance Company, Limited. Members 
will receive full details of the scheme well 
before the ordinary general meeting. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


The 276th annual general Court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held 
on the 7th instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the Governor, Sir Patrick 
Ashley Cooper: The company’s trading 
profits have been maintained at a high level, 
although somewhat less than the record 
figures of the preceding year. 

Land department receipts on account of 
capital and revenue are the best since 1919, 
and again reflect the desire of Western 
farmers to pay off land debts and to extend 
their holdings. 

New high records in sales and profits 
have been achieved in the retail stores de- 

t, in spite of depleted staffs and 
difficulties in replenishing stocks, which 
greatly increased the labours and responsi- 
bilities of executive officers and all concerned 
in the successful operations of the past year. 

The wholesale department also continues 
to expand, and, notwithstanding restrictions 
and controls, has shown improved results. 

Fur trade department profits, although 
satisfactory, compare unfavourably with the 
abnormal figures of the preceding year, which 
was one of rising prices. The past year, on 
the other hand, was one of falling prices 
owing to the reduced demand for some 
types of furs and to the increased sales tax 
in USA on manufactured furs. ; 

Fur business in the United Kingdom 
continues negligible owing to the prolonged 
application of war-time restrictions and 
controls. We are using our utmost en- 








deavours to secure relief as quickly as 
possible in order that London’s entrepot 
trade may be re-established. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


_ The thirty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, 
Limited, was held at Johannesburg on 
May 8, 1945. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: 

The working results during the year ended 
December 31, 1944, may be regarded as 
satisfactory under war-time conditions. 

Owing to a shortage of labour, the ore 
milled decreased 6,000 tons to: 1,894,000 tons, 
in comparison with the figure of the previous 
year. On the other hand, the yield per ton 
milled increased by one-tenth of a penny- 
weight to 5.22 dwt., but this was insufficient 
to offset an increase in working costs of 
Is. 4d per ton milled, due chiefly to in- 
creaseé provision for renewals and develop- 
ment. 

The working revenue amounted to 
£4,158,322, and working costs absorbed 
£1,856,296, leaving a working profit of 
£,2,302,026, or £51,060 less than for the 
previous year. 

In the profit and loss account you will 
see that an amount of £1,498,914 was pro- 
vided for taxation, and after allowing for 
the other items set out therein, the net 
profit was £799,033, or £99,601 less than 
the amount for the year 1943. Taking into 
account the unappropriated balance at the 
beginning of the year, the amount available 
for disposal was £1,053,400, from which two 
dividends, totalling 5s. 6d. per share (or 3d. 
less than for the previous year) were paid. 

Turning now to development work, 2 
slightly greater footage was accomplished 
last year. The footage driven amounted io 
36,660, and of 25,355 ft. sampled, 11,400 ft., 
or 45 per cent., were payable, with an average 
value of 17.9 dwt. over 17 in. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the payable footage de- 
veloped was sufficient to maintain the ore 
reserves at the previous year’s figure of 
9,200,000 tons, the value at 5.1 dwt. being 
0.1 dwt. lower and the width at 48 in. 
one inch greater. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of East Geduld Mines, Limited, was held at 
Johannesburg cn May 8, 1945. 

Mr P. M, Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: 

The tonnage milled during the year ended 
December 31, 1944, was below the capacity 
of the plant, working costs have risen and 
the dividend rate had to be reduced by 6d. 
per share. These are the principal features 
of the year’s working results, and I need 
hardly add are due to conditions brought 
about by the war. We are indeed fortunate 
that the effects of war have not been more 
serious. 

The ore milled amounted to 1,835.000 
tons, or 37,000 tons less than for the previous 
year, and the yield per ton milled was 
slightly lower at 5.84 dwt. Working revenue 
totalled £4,506,386, of which £1.452,010 was 
expended in working costs, which showed an 
increase of §d. per ton milled. The working 
profit was £3,054,376, of which £2,116,565 
was provided for taxation and, after taking 
into account income from investments and 
allowing for other items specified in the profit 
and loss account, the net profit was 
£969,206, or £74,514 less than the figure 
for the previous year. 

With the unappropriated balance brought 
in at the beginning of the year, there was 
for disposal an amount of { 1.387.252, from 
which two dividends totalling tos. 6d. per 
share were paid 
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In regard to development work during 
the year, the shortage of native labour and 
the need to conserve materials restricted 
the scale of operations, so that the ore 
reserves were not fully maintained. A total 
of 6,170 ft. was driven, and of 5,010 ft. on 
reef and sampled, 2,925 ft., equivalent to 
58 per cent., were payable with an average 
value of 12.6 dwt. over 29 in. The tonnage 
im ore reserves at the year-end showed a 
decrease of 700,000 tons 10 13,800,000 tons, 
while the value of 5.2 dwt. and the width 
at §9 in. remained unchanged. 

Our shareholding in the Grootvlei Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, remains unchanged. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, was 
held at Johannesburg on May 8, 1945. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: 

Owing to a shortage of native labour the 
tonnage milled during the year ended 
December 31, 1944, showed’ a substantial 
decrease, and this feature, combined with 
a decrease in the yield per ton milled and 
rising costs, resulted in a lowering of the 
working profit. 

The ore milled amounted to 1,216,500 
tons, or 106,500 tons less than the figure for 
the previous year, and the yield per ton 
milled declined by 0.19 dwt. to 4.54 dwt. 
The working revenue amounted’ to 
£2,322,884, and, after deducting working 
costs totalling £1,299,899, there remained a 
working profit of £1,022,985. 

In connection with working costs, which 
have risen by 1s. 9d. per ton milled as 
compared with the previous year, I would 
point out that while the increase is due in 
part to the lower tonnage milled, other 
causes are the rising costs of materials and 
the increased costs of maintaining equip- 
ment which cannot be replaced under pre- 
sent day conditions. 

Sundry revenue, most of which was 
derived from dividends on the company’s 


shareholdings in East Geduld Mines, 
Limited, and the Grootvlei Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, totalled £410,212, and the 
addition of this sum brought the total profit 
to £1,433,197. After providing £641,696 
for taxation and taking into account the 
other items specified in the profit and loss 
account, the net profit was £774,293, or 
£127,086 less than for the previous year. 

With the unappropriated balance at the 
beginning of the year, the amount for dis- 
posal was £1,069,875, from which two divi- 
dends totalling 10s. 3d. per share (which is 
1s. 9d. less than the rate of the previous 
year) were paid. 

Development on the Black Reef horizon 
continued to be confined to essential pre- 
paratory work, mainly haulage ways, which 
are nearing completion and will facilitate 
active exploration of this reef when more 
normal conditions return. Most of the foot- 
age driven was off reef, but of 705 on reef 
and sampled, 14 per cent. was payable with 
an average of 7.0 pennyweight over 
23 inches. 

The ore reserves on the Main Reef, as re- 
calculated as at the end of last year, 
showed a further decrease of 600,000 tons 
to 7,100,000 tons, the value at 4.0 dwt. and 
the estimated stoping width at 53 inches 
remaining unchang 

Your company’s shareholdings in East 
Geduld Mines, Limited, and the Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines, Limited, which interests 
remain unchanged, continue to provide us 
with a substantual amount of revenue. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited, was 
held at Johannesburg on May 11, 1945. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks = said : 

The report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31st last cover the sixth 
year of production. Despite continued 
lebour shortage, the ore milled showed 
an increase on the previous year of 7,000 
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tons to 589,000 tons. There was an ip 
crease in the yield of 0.3 dwt. to 5.64 dw 
per ton, so. that working reveny: 
totalled £1,398,197. Working costs 
30s. 9d. per ton milled were higher, due 
in part to an increased charge for develop. 
ment, and amounted to £906,085, leaving 
working profit of £492,112. The provision 
for taxation was {277,011, and, after allow. 
ing for the other items set out in the income 
and expenditure account, the net profit was 
£211,558, or £18,572 less than that for the 
previous year. 

Including the balance unappropriated 
the beginning of the year, the amount for 
disposal was £393,460, from which two 
dividends, totalling tod. per share (a reduc. 
tion of 2d. on the previous year), were paid 

Due to stores and labour shortage, develop. 
ment work remained at a_ restricted level, 
The footage driven amounted to 20,917 ft, 
and, of 10,575 ft. on reef and sampled, 
5,810 ft., or 55 per cent., proved payable, 
averaging 16.2 dwt, over 20 in. It is gratify. 
ing to note that, notwithstanding the limited 
development work, the year-end recalculation 
of the ore reserves showed that these had 
increased by 250,000 tons tO 2,500,000 tons, 
and that the value had increased by one- 
tenth of a pennyweight to 6.1 dwt., the 
estimated stoping width of 39 in. being un- 
changed. 

The deepening of the No. 1 shaft to the 
14th level was completed during the year, 
and work on the No. § shaft, which is being 
sunk to serve the north-eastern part of the 
property, after a rather slow start due to war- 
time conditions, is now proceeding satisfac- 
torily on a two-shift basis. By the end of 
April this shaft, which is expected to inter- 
sect the Main Reef at about 2,000 ft., wa 
down 796 ft., and it is now passing through 
the Kimberley Reef series, but no values of 
interest have so far been obtained. Wha 
addressing you a year ago I mentioned thi 
the funds required for shaft-sinking wer 
being provided through development account. 
From the accounts before you you will se 
that working costs bore a charge of 8s. per 
ton milled for development, which was mort 
than sufficient to meet the cost of develop- 
ment and shaft-sinking during the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





(Continued from page 240) 


The British Government’s running contracts for zinc and lead, 


PMH in Rayon 


In a note on PMH in Rayon in The Economist of July 28th, 
reference was made to the visit to the United States of a delega- 
tion representing the Rayon Staple Spinners’ and Doublers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Note gave the impression that the comparisons 
between British and American practice made in the report of 
the delegation—they were unfavourable to British practice— 
related to the industry as a whole, including the actual produc- 
tion of rayon. In fact, the comparisons relate only to the spin- 
ning of rayon staple fibre on the cotton system and to the 
processing of rayon yarn and spun rayon prior to weaving or 
knitting. In the actual production of rayon the three-shift 
system is employed in this country, and the number of hours 
worked is 168 a week. The employment of efficient methods 
at the raw material end emphasises the need for bringing the 
subsequent processes into line with modern practice. 


Shorter Notes 


_ An interesting experiment is price control is being made with 
ice-cream, With so varied a product, it is admittedly difficult to 
lay down a rigid form of control. After consultation with the trade 
associations, the Ministry of Food has decided that a fair increase 
in prices above the pre-war level is 50 per cent. The sanctions 
to be applied to traders who after being warned exceed this in- 
crease afe eminently practical ones. If they receive an allocation 
of ice-cream-making ingredients, it will be withdrawn. If they are 
supplied by wholesalers, the wholesalers will be asked to discon- 
tinue supplies. And as a last resort, catering licences would be 
withdrawn from persistent offenders. It is now for traders and 
consumers alike to see that overcharging does not occur. 


which have compulsorily absorbed since 1939 a great part of the 
production of these metals within the Empire, have now been 
terminated. Control will not cease altogether, but the Zinc Cor- 
poration will now have greater freedom to supply normal cus- 
tomers and to undertake contracts. There should be no lack of 
demand for some time for the Corporation’s products at profitable 
prices. 
* 


The preliminary results of Morris Motors for 1944 show 3 
startling increase in profits before taxation, which are up by over 
20 per cent at £2,384,529 against £1,980,852. The total dividend 
of 17} per cent, tax free, is unchanged from the previous year, 
it is not known whether the large extra profit has been absorbed 
in current charges or is available to augment reserves. 


* 


Uruguay is the latest South American country to take uf 
lateral action in res of foreign capital without consulting the 
amterests involved, ‘The Uruguayan Government has declared i 
intention of limiting the profits of the Central Uruguay Railway 
Company to a “logical rate of interest,” and of fixing railws 
tariffs with this end in view. Under the existing law, as the rai- 
way company has hastened to pa out, the State has no right © 
any say in fixing tariffs unless the company’s returns exceed 12 pe 
cent. Moreover, a Commission to study the whole future of th 
railway was appointed last April by the Government itself, and 
has not yet reported, and the Government has taken its new st¢? 
without appareftly consulting either Commission or railway 
company. No payment has been made on either the ordinaty 
shares or the second debentures of Central Uruguay Railway sinc 
the capital reorganisation scheme of 1937, and even the first 
debentures are now two years in arrears. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange: London 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








Security Indices Yield 
| Total Corres Se ale ae ee ae ae 
| Bargains | Day 
5 | SE. | 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
j shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
a 7,428 6,381 1016 136-1 2-88 3-86 
a 6,851 | 5,853 112-7 136-3 2-88 3-83 
ea. | 11,269 6,068 112-3 136-4 | = 2-87 3 84 
ES ss» 8,507 | 5,554 111-8 136-5 | 2°88 | 3-85 
"15..... | Closed (a) | 5,273 (a) @ | «@ (a) 


30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (April 30) : 


“+ July 1, 1935=100. f 1928-= 100. . 
sty 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 136-2 


jowest, 107 -9 (Aug. 1). 
(Aug. 1). (a) VJ Day 


New York 
(WEEKLY INDicES) (1935-39= 100) 














1945 | 
Ride ee a July | Aug. Aug. 
. | 25, 1 8 
| Low High | ; : : 
Jan. June | 1945 1945 | 1945 
24 27 } 
ere 108 -6 123-1 117-5 117 -4 116 -6 
6 Dae 5 Lae op as ee 116-1 149-7 136 4 135-7 132 -6 
UGMEES. .c.ceciccess | 0 SB 109 -0« 108 -0 107 6 107-1 
402 StockS ......eeceee | 106-7 1223 117-2 117-1 | 1162 
Av. MEETS se Poaecc 4-63 4-07 4-25 | 4-28 | 4-31 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Not stated. (c) July 1h. 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 
(1925 = 100) 
ae : 
1945 | Average | Transactions .|| 1945 Average Transactions 
dna Bosses sds | 140-3 600,000 | Aug. 6....... 141-4 490,000 
ee en | 141-0 510,000 Rigcegt dws eed 139 -8 980,000 
66h Secels Closed Closed Biting Bs ccccee 140-0 700,000 
‘ = ‘ tad pbs 
1945: High, 147-3 (June 25). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nomina! Con- New 
August 18, 1945 er versions pony 
£ 
WY PURINE $0 TNR i. ci cacccuagares 1,177,766 sak 798,202 
To Shareholders only..........0.ccscsecceccece esis eee 
Particulars of Goveernment issues appear on page 244. 
Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
er eM eo Re a ek oe 942,676,265 858,347,221 
BP silos 9 shin Did'y of Mind = cs an nnn ncnsseReeORiede te 1,047,192,373 —1,033,466,326 
Destination* Nature ot Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. _‘ Foreign 
{to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pret. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
os 841,650,606 15,556,162 1,140,453 803,507,706 5,541,768 35,428,473 
944.00... 1,032,780,671 430,721 254,934 1,028,423,148 2,332,789 2,710,389 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 1, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 





Close Close Close Close | Close Close 

1. Rei Aug. Aug. | 3. Commercian Aug Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
. 7 #14 and industria. 7 14 | 7 14 
Atlantic Coast... 66+ 64) | Am.Smelting... 478 47% | int. Paper...... 24 «= 27} 
Can. Pacific... 15§ 15} | Am. Viscose .... 49 53} Liggett Myers... 94 $4} 
Nthn. Pf.... 49 49 | Anaconda ae 32 31% | Nat. Distillers... 40} 414 
Y. Central... 242 24% | Beth. Steel ..... 76) 77 | Nat. Steel ...... ny 7 
Pennsylvania... 36 35} | Briggs Mfg...... 40 42} | Phelps Dodge... 26% 26 
Southern ....... 435 42) | Celanese of Amer 46} 50} | Proct.Gamble.. 57 58 
Cte a OttCt~*é«C*d*«egalew- == - === 1064 i111} | Sears Roebuck .. 119} 120} 
A Distillers-Seag... 514 52j | Shell Union..... 264 24} 
Amer. Tel....... 178} 1793 | Bastman Kodak. 171) 1744 | Std. Oil N.J..... 59} 594 
Penne 234 258 | Gen. Electric.... 42% 43% | 20th Cen. Fox... 278 278 
fie Light ... 51 51 | Gen. Motors .... 67} 67% | United Drug.... 16% 17 
crople’s Gas . 844 85 | Inland Steel.... 92 89$| U.S.Steel...... 662 $7 
7 en Ed..... = 30} | Int. Harvester.. 81 85} | West’house E... 31} 32 
nion Tel 45} 46) | Inter. Nickel.... 31§ 32} | Woolworth..... 43 45 





FINANCE AND BANKING 


Vv THE MONEY MARKET.—The fresh outflow of currency tor the 

J holiday celebrations was rather smaller than might have been 
“xpected. The Bank return, dated for Wednesday as usual, revealed 
an increase of only £3 -4 million in the active note circulation, compared 





with a jump of £9-4 million in the week which included VE day. On 
this occasion, however, the circulation had already been heavily 
expanded by the August holiday demands, and in the ordinary course 
there should have been an appreciable reflux this week. The prospect 
of such a reflux was, no doubt, one factor in the Treasury decision to 
increase substantially its call upon the banks for new money against 
TDR’s ; had the demands for currency been foreseen, smooth manage- 
ment of the short loan position might have dictated some reliance 
upon Ways and Means. 

The TDR offering was {110 million—the highest since June 29th— 
compared with nominal maturities of £90 million and actual maturities 
ot about 481-82 million. Bill maturities and payments were nominally 
balanced, but non-market requirements were slightly smaller, and the 
syndicate proportion rose from 30 to 33 per cent.—equal to roughly 
£43 million of bills. 

The combination of currency demands and the TDR call kept the 
short loan market distinctly short of supplies. Though there was 
never any really acute pressure, the discount houses on several days 
needed aid from the special buyer before they could balance their 
books. Offtake of bills by the banks was small. During the VJ 
holidays the Money Market and the banks worked short sessions— 
as on Saturdays—with reduced staffs. The holiday therefore had no 
effect on maturity of bills, etc., but only the minimum of business 
was effected. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The foliowig rates remained unchange 
8th and August 5th:— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 53% October 26, 1939). 


August 


! betwee 


Discount rates. Bank Bil 10 


days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-11%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% , 2 months, 1-14,°%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans 
1-1}% Book deposi rates, 4% Discount deposit at call. $%; at notice. $% 
Exchange Raies.—Jhe tollowine reve uxed by the Bank of England remamed uncuau ‘e+ 
between August 8th and August 5th Figure: i brackets are par o! exchange). 
United States. > (4-Stj) 4-2}-v5}, mail cransfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 3 (4°00; 
4-43-47 mail transfers 4-43-47} Switzerland. Francs (25-22}) 17-30-40. Frew: 
Empire. Francs 199j-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden Krona (18-159) T.T. 16 -85-)> 


Dutch West indies. Florin (J2-/1) 7-58-62. Portugal. [Escudos (J1/) 99+80-100-2) 


mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $40-2-04; mail transfers 4+02-04}. trazi. 
84-56% cr (buying) Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates fo. Payment at Bank of England fos Clearing Offices, Spam. Pese.as 44°. 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Waly. 71°25 lire. 

Marke Rates.—The ‘ollowing rates cemained unchange! between Auzgus 868i and 
August 15th. 

Egypt. Prastre. (973) S7f-%. India. Rupee (18d, per rupee) 1743-18 4d. Bely.ar 
Congo. Francs 1764-3. Ghina. Nationa: $3-34. lan. RL 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, tor which no rate 
ot exchange is quoted in London 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















New York | Aug. Aug. Aug Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
on 8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London....... 4023 § 40235 4028 § 4026 § 4023§ 4023 § 4023 § 
Montreal ...... 90 -625 90-75 90 -81 90-75 90 -680 90 - 90 -625 
Zuricht ....... 23 -50 23:50 {| 23°50 | 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 3°50 
Buenos Aires . . 24 -93* 24-93" | 24-93" 24 -93* 24 -93* 24-93% | 24 -93* 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-25 | 5-25 5-25 5-25 5-25 5-25 5-25 
MRO. occ cdve 4-06 | 4-06 4-06 4 -06 4-06 | 4-06 4-05 
Barcelona ..... 9:20 | 9-20 9 -20 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23°85 | 23°85 23°85 | 23-85 23-85 | 24-93 24-95 
* Official Buying Rate 25-78. 7 Free Rate. § Basic 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 
i i 
July | Mar. Apr.. | May, june, Juiv 
1944 | 1945 1945 1945 | 1945 1945 
Capital and reserves ............ | 1425 | 143-9 143-9 143-9) 143-9} 143-9 
Acceptances, etc. ....... 2.00000: | 100-1 | 100-4) 1000, 97-4) %-1 98-8 
Notes in circulation ............. eo ee SSP BS]. UST aS] 1 
Current, deposit and other ac-| | 
COMES ow cn ciwecesccdsccescre | 4,121 -4 | 4,459-4 | 4,524-7 +4,616-7 4,751 -4 | 4,818 -5 
[| — 
Total liabilities........... ..| 4,565 °4 14,705-0 | 4,769-9 | 4,859-3 4994-7 | 5,062 -4 
EE Saas Sa ree Se 4256 | 465-8 471-4 482 °3 493-6 | 500-1 
Cheques, balances, and items in. | { 

MEW en ace ro whi cies foneuacw 133-4 | 141-7 144-5 | 140-9 180 +5 145 -0 
Money at call ....ceccssccceens: ; 187-6; 180°) 179 6 196-4 | 195-3 | 197-5 
RENIN Ts Ss « 0 xwats- oh» acaba | 212-9 148-8 | 109-4, 120-4) 134-7 | 180-6 
Treasury deposit receipts ........ 11,320 -0 | 1,681-0 | 1,820-5 | 1,881-5 | 1,958-5 | 1,994 -0 
ERGOUEMIOUE 6.0.4.0 suemacseawacss | 1,175 +2 | 1,153-0 | 1,139-7 | 1,125 °6 | 1,127 -5 | 1,122 6 
Loans and Advances ...........- } 755-0) 770-7 | 139-4 749-1 761-0 | 758-2 
Investments in affiliated banks...) 24-1 | 24-2 24-2 24-2 24 +2 24-2 

r for acceptances premises, | 
Me ndencnte4ecnasedinpadnd «s i416 | 141-7 141-4 138 -9 159 -4 140 +2 
| 14,705 -0 4,769 -9 


| ie anes ae 4,365 -4 | 4,859-3 | 4,994 +7 5,062 -4 


The “ Economist!” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
th index (1935 = 100) during the week ended August 14th. The cron: 
component was 140.0 raw materials 200.6, and the complete index 
167.6. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 1], 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was /38,592,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /84,955,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £135,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of {3,297,334 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£983,765,000 against £1,186,596,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
__ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ~ 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(f fe xmencaneesd 


} : | 
Revenue | oan - age: | Week | | Week 
1194 


7 
i 
5-46 Sg ie 7 
| | rg | ar | i, 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
Eh ee eee tae BASS aT fo 3 a SOTES 
Orpinary | i 
REVENUE | j 
Income Tax ..... [Sseeeee 290,481 317,278 14, 500 13,050 
ee ee | 80,000, 8,460; 9,021; 146 150 
Estate, etc., Duiiea 115,000; 41,037, 42,463 1, 430, 2,120 
ERTIES: 19,000, 4,222 6,991 sis 
N.D. e iiadeeee | 500, 000, 10,324 10,958 “160! 390 
E.P.T. 170,836 135, om 14,340. 7, —_ 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 100 














Total Inland Rev. 2065000 525,460 522,578, 31,176. 22,904 














Customs. ........ | 589,000 205,623 201,869 10,096 8,089 
Sen ery 541,000, 182,600 191,700: 1, 611) 5,903 
Total Customs & 

Becied <.<ereas 1130000 388,223 393,569, 11,707, 11,992 
Motor Duties ....) 30,000 3,674 8,548 103, 390 
Post Office (Net i j 

Receipts Dohme a é‘* eee eve i 
Wireless Licences 4,850 1,090 1,150 | 
Crown Lands....} 1,000 350, 390 
Receipts from Sun-| 

dry Loans..... 11,500 2,266 53,700 83 62 


Miscell. Receipts..; 25,000 25,852 29,226 1,617 53,244 


13265000 946, 895 959, 160 44 686 38,592 592 


Total Ord. Rev.. 


Se_e-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcasting 114, 100 43, 200 42, 150 2,656 2,600 


Total .cccccccens 3579100 990, 095 1001310 47,336 41,192 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(f thousands) 











| Esti-. | April | April | 5 
Expenditure Ame 1 | 1 Week | Week 
to | to ended ended 
Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
| + JRg, ll, 22. 11, 
| 1944 | 1945 1944 1945 
ORDINARY | i 
EXPENDITURE | + 
Int. & Man. of) } 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000 147, 830 149,148 1, 403 2,105 
Payments to N.! | 
RE A | 11,000 2, 881 2,852 . 
Other Cons. Fund) | | 
Services.......| 8,000 8,000; 5234 5,691) al 50 
po Pee | 484,000 000) 153, 945, 155, 691, 1, 404 2,155 
Supply Services. . (5084817 (1976166, 1783937 90, 182, 82,800 
Tete dis Sb hes 15568817! '2130111)1959627, 91, 586 84,955 


Sevr-BaLancinc | | i 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114, 100, 43, 200, 42, 150, 2, 650 2 ,600 


TORRE ess ova par'e (se82927; 2173311 1981777 94, 236 87,555 














an "change » has been "made in the method ‘of ‘showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “‘Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£156,613 to £2,861,649, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased the gross National Debt by 
£34,461,849 to £23,338 millions. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944.................. 13 

Overseas Trade Guarantees..................0.- 20 

PAD. MR BOE no oes cin kc cickbcenttonsas 100 

133 


NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939.........5....00. 12,000 


eee ee rer ereeeres 





12,013 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
a 
| Ways and 
— eans Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
Date a eos De- Float- 
Bank | Posits 
Ten- | 4, | Public) of ee Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- 
land 








1944 | | 
Ave. t 12 1430 -0) Not available 
945 
May 12 [1460-0 
» 1g {1480-0 i 
26 (1500-0 2173-4 558- 27 10-2 | 2063-0) 6304-9 
Not available 


” ” 





” 46 {1560 -0 : z 

” 23 |1580-0 = 

» 30 |1600-0 2188-2, 596-4] 36-5 [2075-5 6496 -7 
July 7 {1620-0 | Not availa 

» 14 (1640-0 ow 

» 21 {1660-0 ° 

» 28 1680-0 2309-6 510-5] ... | 2132-5) 66326 
Aug. 4 /1690-0 Not avai | 

» 11690 -0 ‘ 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


| Amount Per 


Average Cent. 
Date of | Rate Allotted 
Tender | od of Allot- = 

| Appli | ment in. 
tind - pabotted Rate 


1944 } i i > 
Aug. 11 | 110-0 | 208-9 | 110-0} 20 
1945 | 
May 11 | 130-0 | 226-2 130-0| 20 
» 18} 130-0) 218-0 | 130-0| 20 0-24 
» 25 | 130-0 | 222-7 | 130-0] 20 
June 1 130-0 | 244-4 130-0! 20 
» «= 8 | «130-0 | 238-7 | 
» 15 | 1300 | 2324 
» 22} 130-0 | 222-7 | 
29 | 130-0 | 222-5 . . 
| 130-0 | 215-0 | 130-0} 20 0-54 48 
| 130-0 , 230-7 | 130-0} 19 11-85 36 


$ 
} 
38 
° 
oe 
o 
w 


3 
asiSla 
as 
= 
} 


| 229-1 | 130-0] 19 11-99 38 
z | 130-0 | 224-3 | 130-0] 20 00-18 42 
Aus | 130-0 | 246-3 | 130-0! 19 11-76 30 


10 | 130-0 | 242-1 | 130-0} 19 11-85 | 33 __ 


“On August 10 applicat: ns at 499 “14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, W ednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the tollowing week, were accepted as to 
about 33 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full, Ap- 
plications at 499 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for August 17. - For the week ended 
August 18 the banks will os: asked for Treasury deposits to 
the maximum amount o! 4110 millions 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 





(f thousands) 
5% im a % 
os S.C | Defence | Savings |W: 
| Bonds Bonds | (1954-6) 
945 i Bosses 
June 5 3,888 1,693 4,836 si 
a 1,939 608 
~~ 5,259 16,561 , 
a: 4,046 5,755 
July 3 59,914 12,505 
» 10 7,812 10,484 
ae ae 8,175 6,581 
» 24 6,092 5,529 
ee 4,775 5,971 
Aug. - 3,679 6,342 


8,233 4,481 














Totals 
todate | 7,7 834,042* |2,093, 5,990t§) 84,215 
* 298 a + 241 weeks. t 9 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest tree ioans received by the Treasury up to 
August 14th amounted to a total value of £71,896,270. 
Up to July 28 principal of Savings tes to the 
amount {247,970,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price 
remained at 172s. 3d. fine ounce throug 
week. In the London silver market prices 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two cathe. 
York market price of the silver remained at 44 cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were a> follows :— 


fils 
its 


Gold Silver 
= per 
Fine ee 100 Fine fae 
4945 Rs. Rs. 
ST. hin. 6 ik cdadbds - oficial quotdtinke 
is ei acwlace'> eine angie tek 135 0 
ethics Di. : Sade. n é 131 10 
ot AS: p Fins Seragpieess 72 = 132 8 
| Ba eisai 7m 4 129 10 


FIs OK See 63 12 123° 8 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 15, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


: f 
Govt. Debt... 
* 4307, 198,230] Other Gove, 1h0%5,l00 


Securities .. : Ba 28 
23,049,603 | Other Secs. an 


Silver Coin . 10,585 


Notes Issu 
In Circla. .. 
In Bankg. De- 
partment .. 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,835 


ee 
1350,247,833 


1350,000,000 





——— 


1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 














£ 
ee Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 258,611.16 
PDR écas topes 3, 429,744 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 11,375,957 | Discounts and 
—-— Advances... 2,195,899 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 11,630,168 
Bankers..... 210,741,023 seni 
Other Acets... 55,978,921 13,826 61 
ee 25,049,605 
266,719,944 | Gold & Silver 
Ree ine ses 85,217 
296,078,645 296, 078 8645 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National bt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 

Sa 
| 1944 | 1945 
sealer sith — as 
Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aw 
; 4% |} 1 1 


Issue Dept. : 


Notes in circulation ..... 1146 -9 1319 -8 1323-8 13272 
Notes in banking depart- 





Biv ie: ons 4b 4s ioe 53-3 30°5' 26-4 234 
Government debt and 
securities® ........... 1199 -4) a 3 1349 -3.135495 
Other securities......... 0- } 0-7) 0-7 04 
UE 6 trhiinhiem tates kaa 0-2, ° 2 O02 090 
Valued at s. per fine ox. | 168/-| 1729/3 172/3 172) 
Banking Dept. : | 
Deposits ; | 
12- 11-1 15:0 ll4 
171 -9} 221-0, 203-1 2107 
57-3, 56-1) 53°5 % 
RG chevwss. vevecuuee 241 rs 288-2 271-6 2781 
Securities ae 
Government............ 186 -4 256-9 246-6 2584 
Discounts, ete. ......... 4-2; 5-8 23 22 
Other ........ ‘ 14-2} 12-2 13-7) 114 
Auk tnened send beoan 204-8! 274-9 262-6, 2724 
Banking dept. res. ........ 54 6 31-2) 27 0! 254 
% % | % | * 
“ Proportion ”......ss++e: 2-5 10-8, 9-9 34 





nd Government eae is {11, as, a capital £4, 553, $00) 
Fiduciary issue raised 1,300 million to {1,35 
million oa July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 








Week gral Aggregate 
Ended Bt from Jan, 1 to 
oe } 

Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 

12, 11, pele 

1944 1945 1944 1945 

Working days :— s | 5 | 188 | 18 
Birmingham....... 1,025 | 1,397 58,023 55,48 
Bradford..........| 2,034 | 1,786 | 57,561 | 57,72 
Bristol. .... bisleabiee 503 782 20,763 22,49 
MS. cane exh 441 607 | 19,341 | 22.9% 
Leeds ........ ovie's 451 | 513 | 37,909 | 59,25 
Leicester...... es 426 | 709 | 26,227 | 28,18 
Li Le.eeeeee-| 4,553 | 4,430 | 163.804 | 168,097 
Manchester........ 2,304 | 2,809 | 108,405 110,155 
Newcastle......... 1,448 | 1,251 55,933 56,24 
Nottingham....... 311 "332 | 13,333 15,2 
Sheffield. ......... 646 |. 528 | 30,728 | 50,3! 
Southampton...... } gg 132 | 8,056 6,230 


| 15,276 | (591, 597,085 61.8% 
Dublin ........... | 6,295 | 6,409 | 1245, 245,515, 59,211 


} ee 


12 Towns......... | 14,247 


ct nnn a nr 





Total 


Govt. 


Total 


Mone 
Treas 


Treas 


Gold 
Britis 
Sterli 


Notes 


(om, 
Balas 


Item: 
Mone 
Bills 

Treas 
Inves 
Adva 
Liabi 
Bank 
Inves 


Ratie 


Capi 
Res 
Cun 
Ace € 
Note 





100 
581 


734 
),585 


1,000 


835 
1,835 


1,764 


5,893 
1,168 


5, 61 
9,605 


5,217 


8,645 
oners 


327 2 
234 


3495 
0-7 
04 

172/3 


lid 
2107 
56:0 
278-1 


258 6 
22 » 
114 

2724 
234 


° 
84 


3, ow 
(1,350 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 











AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million LA’s 



























245° 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 

























































U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE July July July July i 
Million ee ASSETS ay - ats | ss a at July 22. July 
—4TUSFR. Baxks — j Aug. | July | Aug | Aug: Gold and English ster....... 50-54! 50-86) 50-86, 50-86 rane 1944 | 1945 5 | 1945 
SOURCES 9, Other coin, bullion, etc...... | 16-23, 24-22) 23-45 23-50 Goid coin and bullion. ...... 92 70/106 -54'106 -50!105 -48 
= 945 | 1945 | 1945 Bills dine 
Gold certifs. on hand and due} 1944 | Call money, London........ (123-18) 95-99 97 -28 102 -23 ills discounted. ........... 19-39) 26-14) 26 65) 26-14 
TeASULY «s+ 0eeeeeee | 18,4172/ 17,366 17,320 17,311 Secrts. and Treas. bills. ..... 237 -42/305 -26 304 61/301 -36 Invest. and other assets... .. 87 74) 96 +20, 94-11) 94-80 
from Treasury 18,040 17'980 17/97 
Total FEserVeS -.+-++eeeeeee | 19, any 8, 208) oo ms Discounts and advances... .. | 30- “37, 21 $8) 22-55) 22-43 
Total cot Govt. sect eons 7 "| 15,222) 21,569 21,877 21,909 ie we am ss: 
be rappers "| 15'295| 21°80 2! 22° 1279 22,266 | LIABILITIES Notes in circulation ........ 3 51-88) 59- “47 62-59) 59-46 
Total resources ...++« -| 36,122, 41,993] 42.446) 42,326 Notes issued............... |194 -99:184-71183-711182-96 | Deposits: Government. ||| 40| 7-46 
LIABILITIES 19 3321 23,194) 23, aid 23,473 Deposits, ete............... ‘a 33,196 -49)199 -16|202 -20 Bankers ........' 
Pow ape nn 1,000 1/150, 1/140) 1140) |) ———_———+_1_1__1____ | Reserve ratio... -00s022022) 
seteak ous, G8 54 s9005% | 12810, 14,699) 14,860) 147832 
et CE +s ete | 15,987 16,8321 17 = 16,958 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Tal epost oo ovo sss 36,122 41,993, 42,446) 42,526 
Total liabilities .-+++++ : 55 5% 46 -1% 44 5% 144: 5% Million ae 
Reserve ratio. ...+esseeeeee Yo} yl 
Bask AND TREASURY | BANK OF BELGIUM 
RESOURCES | ul ” ul ul j 
desdhery gall ttle vas ss | 20,996 20,212 20,152! 20,151 my | ae7 as | Om” | at Million —— Frs. 
Treasury & bank currency...| 4, oe 4,144 4 198) 4,197 se Ascars 1946 | uss saes | 1945 | 1945 soil citinaaii 
ABILITIES \ 70ld coin uilion. . 444 444, 444; 444) 
Money in circulation. ......- 22,910, 26,926; 27,130) 27,269 Rupee coin ......... 173) 152) 1501 157! so | July | July | July | Aug. 
Treasury cash and dep. ..-.-/ _ 2,827 2,873 2,938) 2,807 Balances abroad. .... 2,055 3,951) 4,029) 4,124) 4,344 ASSETS aes | 1945 | 1965 194s 
; Seen eerie « <<] BER 343, 10,343, 10,343] 10,343 | Gold ......cecccececeeees. 31,238) 51,218) 51,218! 31,218 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND ae. vk SERRE i i. iva aoa pe Foreign exchange .......... 4,544) 4.350) 4,310) 4,233 
Milli on Re hn ksh i, rT ee ane “ Private loans and discounts . 552 "568! 495 555 
4 TTT hea er TT Ae | Loans to State ............ 41,584} 41,832) 42,351) 42,902 
& | 21, 28, | 4, LiaBILITIES | 
—_ | amie, tats, | tats | wie | Depeuts Gore :| Pall x sso "S109 nas S789 eens | 
ee ee) mS s NIV V En eee } N ee ee aa Se ae ; i | ! 
Colt Govt. secs. ....4..+.| 23°87) 28-67) 28 67, 28 -67 Banks.............. 972, 829' = 724 «686 | = 751 oun Tee 
British Govt. . } | a . wy - . : Current accounts : | 
Sterling balanceS....e.eeee- 166 1-07) 1-04 1-28 Reserve ratio ....... 92 -4% (0s 6 0 03-71% ~ 6% 133 ‘5% (a) Govt. accounts ....... a 4 4 4 
LIABILITIES el en es a Sala Boh snip (6) Private accounts...... si 74) 4,3 4, 
Notes in circulation .....-..| 2863, 32-40) 32-83) 33-21 Seiad. aliens ) Private accounts 269{ 5,874) 4,501] 4,085 
000’s omitted 
a wee pee reiee eeereeeinyn LLL LLL LA SnEEaREeEnneiier nating —= 
alate National | West- | Willia s | 
Barclays District | Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | an 
JULY, 1945 Bank rm a Mills mae Bank Bank Bank ao —— =o S| Agere- 
Ltd. ’ td. | &Co. a | CO dad Ltd. Ltd. 7 ate 
Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. 8 
| | 
ee Date |, sist | 30th | 25th | 1eeh | 24th | 25th | 25th | 24th | 25th | 26th | 23rd | 
ASSETS ' f Cen, Me Lies é £ f | wpe | £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England | 102,611 4,614 18,510 7,032 | 89,117 22,463 | 109,849 5,540 63,296 | 68,473 | é 577 500,082 
balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other | { | 
;' Banks . — Britain and Ireland..............2.6: 27,985 1,402 4,086 2,737 ie 6,557 23,924 193 20,740 | 24,010 | 3,414 135,805 
es te: TOR. linden on ba eek bc eaeas babe evens ee pe: ea a a sal a aes a a 9,211 
Money at Call and Short Notice........cccccccscccececs 8,110 7,269 11,391 34,462 7,859 40,076 15,157 28,473 18,916 | 4, 448 | 197.551 
BUF OO SS, 5 Mids 4:5 oh e5Ab ds 05 Sdn 54 ecg0 deans 2,001 7,864 2,008 27,194 | 5,465 37,352 830 24,635 | 34,263 | 1,159 180,659 
Tenmmery: Dapentt PANEL. os4sbiis.ose cesiccesuecsente 6,500 69,000 | 9,500 374,000 | 89,500 | 458,000 1,000 | 257,500 | 259,500 | 30,500 | 1,994,000 
IOVQUMNONOD. | . 0 bctee MGs + sa auBbhcos s Gans ce cuba ste 16,227 57,056 | 22,990 | 197,460 54,150 | 233,922 25,633 | 122,131 | 161,812 | 25,329 | 1,122,627 
Advances to Customers and other A/es............0-0005 8,149 20,297 | 12,395 | 117,487 | 32,158 | 162,923 13,182 | 117,131 98,971 | 11,481 758,193 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 1,189 2,836 | 3,907 26,209 7,217 15,946 291 12,051 | 15,938 | 1,953 98,856 
Bok Pepenines AGQUNG os cis ss 00s ikke ome cnc cs cw 405 1,305 695 | 6,844 | 2,889 | 8,450 432 | 6,685 | 4,799 872 41,512 
lnvestinents in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies ove oes 3,F79 | 8,679 aie 2,514 | 2,992 24,185 
| 48,597 | 188,223 72,655 | 906,520 | 228,258 1,099,121 62,258 | 655,156 | 689,674 87,753 5,062,481 
eepeonnepree apse meres pn nena nea sneer ie ne eee 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts 10-16 10 -32 10°52 | 10-44) 10°55) 10-42 9 +54 | 10- 14 10 -45 10-35 10-38 
ce | ee enn | eae | nesses etter nn | erent eaepsatmertatpenaput 
| LIABILITIES | | | 
cn ES TRS RS ae orn cbeensecsee 1,000 2,977 1,060 15.810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 | 9,320 | 1,875 78,198 
ND TING “sa. 2s hina ah sibs eee becechncs Gaba he 1,000 2,976 850 | 10,500 4,000 | 14,110 1,220 9,479 9,320 | 1,000 65,705 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ee+s0s 45,408 | 179,434 | 66,838 | 853,991 | 212,861 /1,053,906 | 58,046 | 624,147 | 655,077 | 82,905 4,818,472 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc.........eecceeececcees 1,189 2,836 3,907 26,209 7,217 15,946 291 = | 15,938 | 1,953 | 98,856 
Notes in Circulation..........0.... anescen panes tah wd eh. cae 10 20 ; | 1,201 iio 19 iad 1,250 


2,024,286 | 48,597 | 188,225 | 72,655 


906,520 228,258 ih 099,121 | 62,258 + 655,156 689, 674 | 





87,733 | 5,062,481 


| 











EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 














AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia* Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on June 6th. 
Ecuador* Official sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on June 6th. 
London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z, on London Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetza! per U.S. $, plus commission 
: , a of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
Buying ___ Selling Buying Selling Nicaragua* Official sight selli we for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 5-03} 
cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
Australia | N.Z. 4 | tN. Z.| Australia peed Z. —— +N.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°51 colones per $ on June 4th. 
i? bs Venezucla* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Dec. 5th. 
ae snes | £125 £125 | «125 | 1249) UT eek | “vee | 1255 | 125 Peru Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on May 23rd, 1945. 
| Ord. | Air | Ord. | Air . * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
Mai! | Mail | Mail sa Mail Mail 
(§) 
atc) abe Eb ay (ah | as eee a) | a) ag Se 
, 26 j i 
0 days... | 1278) 1274) 127g | 127h |. | we 123 123 —_ ial Changed From To Changed — te 
days. -.| 128%| 126g) 1274 | dame | S| S| 23h | 123 —. ee June 28,41 % 7% | Madria July 18,135 oa 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be ased at sea mail rates only. Bills will | Athens ........ April 10,°45 11 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8, 44 h 
= by air mail on payment of oe eeiaieaiees peter: coocee Feb. 1, "35 6} OS Oslo..... hawiees May 12, "40 i 3 
we tates butt and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. Berlin......... April 9,40 4 34 Paris ..os0ccnce Jan. 20, '45 lf 
60 dan, Durban. * America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1264 Brussels ....... Jan. 25, °40 4 2 Pretoria ....... une 2, "41 3 
% dane 1274; 90 days, 1273. way Oe Demand, 1253; 30 days, 126§: 60 days, 1 Bucharest...... pt. 17, °40 3 Rio de Janeiro fay 31,°35 
ys, it (plus postage). y Mail. Budapest ...... Oct. 22°40 4 3 Rome ......... fay 18°36 5 4 
Calcutta....... Nov. 28°35 3) 3 OR aia eds a Sept. 16, ‘40 6 5 
SOUTH AFRICA Chile ....... os June 13, ‘35 4 as Stockholm eeees May 29, * 34 3 
buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa ae (per £100 sterling) £100} | Conenhagen.... Oct. 15, °40 4 Zurich......--. Nov. 25,'% 2 
Rh a +} alot (sight) ; 01} (30 days) ; 102 (60 days gloat (90 days). For Boba... De. 3°38 41 4 RS Se «we «23289 
in rates are £100}, £100}, {lola Golly” and 102§%. ie an. 12,°44 3 Wellington ..... July 20,°41 2 lh 
frica es ee ear CAO sterling) tee-T-5 2 end te 00 for South | NY Fed) Rea’. Get 3042 «1 «fe | Dublin........ Oct. 26°39 4 3 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S. $: 


The fol 


poroximate. Sterling rates can be calculated trom $-{ rate. 


1 per cent. 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. 
(c) The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or callable beyond 
one year, and for discounts and advances secured bv eligible paper, remained at 


() For private persons and firms. 


oe 


ewe. 
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st 7, 1945) 
NY RESULTS (July 24, 1945, to Augu 
COMPA 


























Preceding Year 
Appropriation 
| . ; | + or — Total a 
: Availabie Pee! aos © in i fit *rotit Div, 
Net To Fre z Pro 
ie f . se Carry | 
j recia- Profit . tribu- i Pret Ord Rare Reserves Forward bi 
Depre Dis 
| Year Tota | on etc, after ~_ tion Div i Div. 
tr P f ‘ ; s 
Company | Ended = : 4 ‘ ‘ % 
ou 7 } i ‘ i . 
— ' ‘ | 
ty % P i 8,225 15 
‘ | hives ¢ ae Seceee | 156,392 15 
E j C | 5 ANG |: \ : 17,135 19 
andi : a 8 ee Ce eee + 4,69 | tent Wa 19 
SOS ERT | is, OE bei geet "shoes. Ben Go| ee OE | - 66.135 | 417.1 
len, Ac. , June 30 103,183 eee) ‘942 «37,061 | "979 1254 oat Se 
reweries, sley)..... , Jun 02,747 11,942 1,97 20] ij 
ar Breweries (Barns! ¥) aah June 30 aeoe 3,590 7.969 yee 26,518 275,000 Hl 86.649 58.649 
Suen ste eames 02 se 3208s ‘wee hel 235,383 | 470,500 | Mt ieee By: geen itm le 
ry NAS: KSd coh on e x , as i 2 = , ; Ni 
ieee) one pe I dmited.......... es »” 451,949 } co 24,604 8 dis \+ 10 712 aeai a ross 1 
< At as wie Poses j 7 : ee ae eee 4 : i oe a 
Thretatts Brewery C0. | Msi. 15873 | 275855 | wary 15 | 50,000 + 12,961 | 
fated Cou & Wharf ....-..-s00+. Mar st 5735822418 | 214,961 390,857 | 150,000 + 15,087 cee 
Deswins Limtiad nie eee Mar 31| 616380 oe ' 967,917 15 c | 
i Silkstone Coltieries 210200001202. Mar. | 142,917 . 518 21,5945 
Old ee ch opt Prt ede * 0p ' j | 575,921 903,074 | 000 |+ 2,226 | hase 8,722 | Nil 
Stephenson Daisies 1 | 1,727,055 see } i| 15.557 5 5, » 4'819 1257 { 277| Xi 
eer ....- tiiec 1% OF eT oa on ee 54.324 50,1084 
ue & Transvaal Power . 22,783 a | 15,000 Wey 2 ete on " 331'458 51 188 9 
i eee ’ i ose i eee a j , i 
Viets fs &c. r. 31 48,651 , 19,819 3,660 i\ eee 417,727 | 4 10,000 '+- 3,825 | 20,398 4, 056 | ma 
ae naseenes pee 30 yoo 013 119,712 |) on 400 | 16,000 7" | a 
* — | . , i ’ 1 i oer | 
Biec yey aes  anencn ! June 30 | riest “ oo Sane | 11/250 | 7,500 | i 396,819 | 37,562) ys 
—_ J Rubber Loan, - ae April = ' 136784 | | 25,370, 34.419 || | + 44,392 || — 
= nitiva Holdings Limi D cisesek | Mar. 30. «42,222 | r | 
Scala American aoe ag ee See | June | 427.720 | { | \) Dr. 1,050 Dr. _ 296 = 
United Dominions Tris | 526,781 120,000, 44,392 pare | | = 5259 ||" S501 | Dr Vaart 
Gas p DINOS ocksa Dec.. 31 j . : ! 9 i i ee | l. 560 + wer ' Dr. 754 Nil 
, Buenos ! ‘ > Dr. 2,859 i tee } | Nil 
Primitiva Gas Co. of i Dr. 679 | 72,186 || 955 06-4 x soe | 212.) Dr. et Ni 
” ' ' 357 ae Dr. 5,236 " a | ad ~ | 373 | Dr 2? ; 
ubber - | Mar, 31 eee ' 1,897 i a. ae aig 142 Nil 
» aoa eres Dec. 31 oe i ses ' ~— 19,486 HI - nd we - i 662 i Dr 678 Nil 
oa iccmmene Pd .<ou¢cee ss a 5 ae a i 477 a | ~ 598 ims a ee eee ¥ 1.758 i waar Dr. 1,174 Ni 
Gula-Ka Estate «+++. woeeses,| Dec, a oS | Ov. oe I- UM 610 Dr. "828 Xi 
pr ec mater Rubber . i Mar. 2 i 566 oe ao 147 = | *¥ 683 i} 1.610 | 
a eee rote ae i | De) BS soe | Saeed 
— {uber Plantations. sscvscc0 Mar 31 5 | By. 63 ag |. + 12,127 | 227,084 | 
Sarawak Rubber Estates v.00 ltesso0 Oct 7 190) .. | Dr. | 23,750) 5 | ow ee | 
Val @'Or Rubber «..;.0scvscseuserees ' Mar. ’ | j H . | 
See Ee cia er oe eens 86,708) \ is 
Vailambross Rubber Co ieee i 35,877 i ve 197 || 47,520 ae 24 
Shipping a ee | Dec. 31 ' 7,500 15 | 8,000 14. 487 } 59,928 | 
Silver Line Limited ........ | 45,697 25,606 || 13,125 4.700 | 2h i | | 
‘i , | i 
266 i 2 89,334 } il i GRR | Nil 
Bee rat: cians Aprit2s 35508 a | jt een See) Pom : 
Eerie = asnoe terse seers April 2 | | 5 j aa 281 | 5 7,270 | 10 
sanders & Ce MS) .cceeenee | 1,169 | 39,232 312 | 10 
Sanders Bros. (Store 2,316 rede “as ) Year | 10 | ae” aH i Ste | 2159 | : 
l 000 j , 4 181 1 } 7,500 os . i} 3.7 
8,047 : 1,824 : cow ea) a 22 | 
Beer Ehncsighee De 31) Test, | 8,043 39,131 | eS tael | | 
; ‘ istates paseo etre: Dec 31 id ace 75 1,728 \ 91 } 18 j ij 
ee ee verre rere Dec. 31| 35,015 gate 2.888 | = con & 
sooksan Tea Co... cseseeeseseeees 5, e L one | ois 24,590) 2 
Noya Para Tea Co. s-ccsssvsscovses De 3i| tol 2 | | | 32,500 |- 8.579 || 54,406 14,871 | 1) 
Noya Para fe: bee Dec 31 | 52,500 29 | 90,623 26.198 | 15 
Rungajaun Tea Soult iccs oranda’ | | 11.875 25 | a + 18 i 40,698 26, 22) 12h 
Vellikeliie Tea of Cey | | 2.307} $900 | eee feu odd Tesea || 2660072 | 1100022 1 
eae eee | eeies | ae | 5438, 16312 | 15 | 60,000 |- 16,342 | 
Textiles : | aeebae | oadee | ~ hans "8,603 | 35475 10.000 | 58.364 | 14 ! 
Associated Weavers Limited .... ewenes April - 18103 7,500 | 109,022 | 223,262 | 550 330 182,442 : 
Ste dette fo ee une “ i nine Z i re? 
ne casa ecu eee reer ee 5,056 | 4 2,332 | 22.158 | 
Tsthin thonmah & a et = 30 | 26 | | siuindi st pag 5 4°525 | 60,164 
eer 183.444 | 318.256 | $8,413 | 6.510 | 2} Truxte 
oes y 50,131 7 j | i] 00 8 
ese June . Stes | on i | + 15,924 || £43508 91.621 ’ 
> Telegraph & Trust . restment i5 Sr June i i 83 eee \7 7,140 333, 16,456 10 
— Pp: ~ Yorthern Inves | 647 13,260 | 15,925 5 te i 3.417 || ass 25,769 | 15 
second Gre 59, } 10,000 ioe t , |} 56,2 ; 17} & 
45,109 $1,879 | 10 | 117 | 43,005 113 
. | 29,736 , 141,554 10,000 | 10,000 | + 135,933 | 350 
Se | Mar. 31 | 300126 iea7 | 3809 | _ ass | &| et 6,560 | 120,354 Mh 
Advance Laundries Sic Pisccssases = 5 oe. 3 } aap | 5,914 25,742 35.203 Seen / ne 350 50,000 1+ 3,937 | 177/999 60,867 | i 
aigamated Dental ....+.+.+-++++-. Mar. 31) 98789 ‘200 | 38,880 tT | 68,500 20 000 | 7,376 787 | 54,312) 0 
Baldwin (H. J) €-Co. vsc.seesseescs Mar. 147,072, 2 | $0,000 15 | 30.000 [fee Nebaes | seas | 
eS Furniture Bn sero June 30 122,437 ao sh oo | Io : FS 27 || ess 22'536 " 
Benn Brothers Limited... Oct. 31 123,637 24,682 | 52,624 | 268,477 ||. 6,250 6,562 | 24 Ree it. book || “genes | daow 10 
a cde wekeec one eoeee | Dec. 31 157,255 12.888 42,949 | 59.607 13,750 13,125 | 174 10,000 i+ 1,095 | 36,450 | 13,804 40 
INS, 1 iis Sed 8 seerens 31 147,971 25,285 fi 2 2,250 76 10 r 741 | P 710 126,629 0 
british Timken Limited +..0.sc0vsc0es for | amet oe 21,779 43,25 | | Se 01000 |¢ utes | 3364 12001 | 
Hah (W. J) Gov nvos ccc esceseeee Mar. 31 68488 | "633 35.872 78,687 | ioe eee T4859 | ass2 | 50,128 ‘ 
ous ‘ ° ine ee cere j } ar. | a , ; , , s + ° i! 19 B ’ 21 
Christy Brothers & SSeS ae S| ‘weal: 2 2! Liles | 176'570 | 2,392 | 750020 tt taas | asst | seas 
a y ORNS = ovens shales e<nne | April 509701 | 19,06 14.751 | 34,78 I 16,361 6,24 | “5 ns . 4496 | 121,473 | 34,831 
Crossley 1 -advan . ¢ eal | Mar. 31 059 | 5,468 | 384 197,968 || 1217 | 5,000 + 4,496 | 139,050 | 13| 6 
De La Rue (Thomas) » (Manchester)... | Apel SL ease) 2a.7T8 | "Sees "3882 | Serr| anaes | 4 797 = 2208 10.573 | 02620 8 
> La ( Sa anches tee | , : . i . 3 : | , Ni 
Frame (Witlamd & Co, lai Nov 30) er || Maat Sa | 25.2 zmo | ¢ | ae - eo | Sisez| ‘ake N 
Fairbairn, Laws BA crhesues ishacns Mar. 31 a , 27,345 | 000 | 45,000! 6 ; + ‘619 , f 
es ene etait 42 , , ’ oe : / 104, 
Hazell, Watson a | et 3 a | 2,428 | 115°037 enh genes pas = too | 191'S49 O'1al s 
Hoffaung eee. *?**vaserenes —_ 158,555 4526 28,817 30,013. | 700 | 12,733 | Qf ‘+ '9a3) 7134 3,165| 5 
Saar Sewing Machine ........+++0+. beer 31 | 62150 | 4526 8,171 50,105 | 3,500 5,000 | | + 2010) 3948 17.486 | 10 
eer ci) it) i ase) =) el oe ait | igi | me 
McMichae ee Si ee b. 28 "829 3 ’ 4 ue 9 ' 10 j 17,677 i] ’ 115, ri 
fits <<s-52-* sce sevens | Feb. 31,86 15,829 © + 310,952 
Seteaoe vec aged ce | Mae | Nee | idjo00 13298 26-915 | 18.275 | 4000 | 12 i000 | 888 | Sosat| ser 3 
Newman & Soon Winen a ecmanele Dec. 31 40, 159 : 112,296 s 189.162 i} 22,500 6.978 7 l ’ + ; 42 I 324 | 799,827 | 0 
North acta ee | Mar. 31 226665 20,000 —-123.533 43491 |, 35 | 3b |... \4 53,593 |, 199, "321 39,759 | 
2 >P é sees P ’ ! , | , eos i , } | 
Saners Limited... vvvassccvvssssee i ait eer ee fare ir | see eee | eih Fle ache Pat | a1 343 13553 | 
>a B : Pete ier. ee : ar. , one Ss l 106, i a j 26, ' } 7 e j 15,90 
Su nae | 31 29,179 876,218 1, 5 || 12,500 | | ese aos 2,682 : ——— 
Sheffield Stecl Products .........+.0+. | Dec. 31 | 18 | 1 70,535 | Me. ee oe oda + MP om <= 2 it 
Suton Sa Lame atlas... cet Bec, = “a ete ises: | 44.087 eee | 48,3008) 9,375 183 pele fat ag =| 
ca t. eee } - | ? 
Wagon Repair ined 22222200 lidar Sti ieee} ee 532,006 |+ 143.962 | 10.14 
¥ aidiaw G@ Co. ..... cee r , | | | ee 9.3 il 
Wikianseeh Meptiathenieg 08. 0.05050 Boas wat se 166 | 7,760,788 | 1,105,762 | 2,369,340 
Williamson No. of Cos 10,677,682 | 416,112 | 3,291,666 | 7, | 
Totals ee to August 7, 1945.. | 1,374 ‘ ; 
January 1, 1945, 
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< 1941 
Tax (k) Three years to eud of 
t Free of Income 
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7 3 Years to March 3l 1945, on 6 First Preference Stock. s Eleven Months 
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oe 
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Price, — Price 
Prices, | 
lan. 1 to July jl Name of Security | As me 
ss | 4945 | 1945 
“High | Low 
. British Funds® 
4a 81! Console Bh% <. 0000 ores aes |; 85 07 
i | 109% Consols 4% “(aiter 1957)....|; 110 110} 
oa}, «101g | Conve rion 24% 1044- 49 || 1023 1024 
i038 | 101 Conversion 3% 1948-53...) 1024 | 102} 
ag | 105) | Conv. 3}% (after 1961).-..|, 1068 | 1064 
ok | 997—= Ex chequer. Bds. 12% ..|| 1004 100} 
994 97: Funding 24% 1956- “1 sates | 9 | 99 
ap | 101 | Funding 24% 1952-57....., 101g | 1013 
1019 100} | Funding 3% 1959-69..... 101; | 101} 
115) 113} |, Funding 4% 1960-90......, 1144 14} 
1034 | 101} || Nat. Def. 5% 1954-58.....|, 102 1024 
101} | 100; +| War Bonds ‘34% 1945-47. || 101 101} 
024 1OL~ , War Bonds 24% 1946-48... 101 101§ 
102, 100% | War Bonds 24% 1949-51../ 101} | 1014 
101 101 | War Bonds 25% 1951-53,.|) 1008 100? 
101} 100k: | War Bonds 24% 1952-54..i! 1004 1004 
102% 100 % Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65... 101 101 
1014 } || Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70.., 100} , 100} 
101 100 |Savings Bds, 3% 1965-75... 100 100 
1144 1122. | Victory Bonds WSS. So 0 ) 3 | gy 
1034 102 War Loan 3% 1955-59. . 1033 103} 
105 | 103) | War Loan 34% att. 1952. 1044 | 1044 
%% 941 Local Loans 3%.......- 96 97 
P Prices, Prices, 
1 " 
Year 1944 > ae. a a: Name ot Security 
High | Low High | Low 2 
m. & Col. Govis. 
ae | coe AOR | mf laustrana 54% 1965-69. . 
105) 99} ||: 105: 103} |! Australia 340 1961-66... ./ 
a -. | 102 99; |New Zealand 0 1962-65.) 
114) «2g 4G | 113} Nigeria 4% 1 3° SEs tn Vans | 
6 «103)«*):105g «| 104 ~— South Africa 34% 1954-59. 
| Corporation Stocks 
j05} | 1034 053 104 Belfast 34% 1973......... 
100} 98h 100} 99: Sele yg 2. = 
101 99} 101 100 Bristot 3% 1958-635....... 
«gx 100K | 99. | Glasgow %, 39636622227. 
4) (9S | 942 JL | pee CREAR ee 
iy 101. | 100 Liverpool 3% 1954-64..... 
106; 104 =|: LO6Y | 105 = ||Middlesex 34% 1957-62...) 
i} Foreign Governments | 
36} 88 94 =#86| «6€Oh Aen’ % Bds. 1972.. 
i2 57 78 67} Austria 445% Gtd. 1934-59 
0) | 303 || 46 40 Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 14%) 
024 Sl ff 66 Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. SH% ’0), 
ra) ne 215 |'Chile 6% “(1929) Int 11% ..) 
ih 44 i] $7 } 47 \Chinese 5 1913. ecceseces) 
4 89) 95 | 9 Rotecuas External 3% ate 
6; «6 41S] 55) «51 IS. Paulo Coffee 74% A. 24% 
75} 634 77 | 65} | Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds 
16 70 77 is ruguay 33% Assented.. 
rrices, 
Last two 
” ito July 31! Dividends | Name ot Security H 
ig T tat @ ® o . 4 
. Te = s 
ry eee | Ki llamtotagaata oe oe ee Stk. Pt. Pp. 
10 | Nil ¢} Nil | BA. ‘Gt Sthn, Ort. Stic... 
0 4 | 2¢ ce |San Pau ecccess! 
4 Nil Nil |U. Havana 5% Cum. Pf. Stk. 
ua | $13: 3 6 2 a Can. Pacific $75 -n0---| 
60} | 50 246) 2a Great weewe cae. S wes 
7 117 236 aa GW 5% Cons. ti | 
62h | 50 26 a'LN.E.R. 4% ist Pr Pref Stk..! 
3 | 24} Be 2c |LM'S. Ord. Stock......+.! 
65 2b 2a LMS. 4% Pref, 1923 Stk.. 
1 | th || ate| ate liSoumbero Det, Stock, si 
79} | 695 246| 22a |'Southern 5% Pref. Ord. S 
| Banks and Discount 
t9/- 84/- 10 6 7 a Alexanders £2, 1 pd... 
i 6} 2a 6 \\Bank of Australasia £5..., 
| 364 6 @| 6 6/|\Bank of England abes 
{4h | £4 6 ¢| 6 c¢|iBank of. Montreal $10..... 
6 ¢| 6 c|\Bank of NewS. Wales £20..) 
1/6 | 32/ 4 6| 3 a@|\Bank of New Zealand £1... 
62/7} | 75/- 7 6| 7 a|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1.... 
68/6 | 59/6 b| 3 a/|\Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1. 
out on 2 ‘ 24 Chartered 2 lndia iieshec 
Pacey cee 
7 a , ’ 2 eter 
gw, |S. | Tel The DMaftine Besk fits... 
le | gel Ssh 
wv | n/ eb] Teall 
= | *” fi its 
85/9 | 58/ be ; : 
91/44 | 90/- 9b) 9a 
i4 27 0 «| 8 
ee) 
a 
Sy | Bh | a s| 10-6 
My | Teg | "ayae| taes 
29% | 25h || t59-O8e |t69-07c 
10 hie} 19 d 
ii 3/3a| 3/36 
6 |173/- || t15 6 _ 
vi= 1106/3 6k b 
th Sse is's| ite 
ays | 28/9 15pb| 2 4 
19 Rive 136) 4 4|M 
91/- 23a} 5} o ||Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. a. 
Thee 446! © a| Watney Combe Det. Stk. £1) 
woo in this section are Cohumn A, Net Redemption Yield 
Pays tax 


at 10/- nm the +1 on the interest) Column B, Gross Flat Yield. 
(h\) Allowing tor exchange. 
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Last two ! 
Dividend 


| Name ot Security i 


(4) ooh ft ‘aul i 


s 


, Coal an d Steal, i 
fs } Babeork & Wilcox Ord. “| 
seenever Colliery Ord. 1. 
(John) Ord. 10/- 
5 ieee Laird Ord. St 5/-| 
3 5 (Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1......| 
i5 . \Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk, f1.. | 
8 ¢ |/Dorman Long Ord. £1... 
i 
"i 


eS 
gas 


een etna FRO STH HRA 


—+ 
on 


| 
i 





7 b) Guest Keen &c. Ord, Stk. 41 
Tha ||Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-.. 

7 ¢ | Harland & W. Ord. Stk. 41. 
he Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. ai 


‘Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. { 
| Stewarts and Lloyds be ‘i 
¢ | Summers (J.) ‘A’ . Stk. al 
a a | Swan, Hunter Ord, Stk. £ 
¢ |Thomas and Bald, Ord. ya. 
4 a United Steel Ord. Stk. al. “| 
Vickers Ord. Stk: 10/-.. 
Textiles 
Nil ¢ | Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. 2) 
5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. 4 


ot ~ 
OM PHA OURS Ww 


Zam Z apse 


15 c\,British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 

33a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1. 
5 b Courtaulds Ord. Stk, 3 eS 
2$ 6 English 5. Cotton Ord. {1.. 

4 c|'Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. (| 
5 b Hoyle ( Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/- 
c Lanes, Cotton Ord. Stk. {1.. 

17} c | Patons & Baldwins Ord. 4i.| 
Electrical Manufactg i 

10: Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. £1.. 
a B. ns. & Caitlenders Ord. A 
iS 5 |Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
10 c | English Electric Ord. Stk {1) 
17} ¢ | General Electric Ord. Stk. £1} 
Gas and ee, 
5 6 |County of London Stk. a 
a 


www 


° ~ 
SSaai S~ Seow 

-_- -— 

aor ° SORA DO RRTO OD 


4b Edmundsons Ord. Stk. ‘ 
2h. | Gas Light & Coke Stk. {1 . .| 
445 North-East Electric Stk. (1! 
3 a| Scottish Power Ord, Stk. (1), 
| Motor and Aircraft ij 
10 ¢| 20 Austin ‘A’ Ord, Stk. 5/-....) 
7b | he IRSA. Ord. Stk. {1....... 
\Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-. | 
0 ¢| 10 ¢{De Havilland Ord. Stk. ¢1., 
6 ¢!| 6 ¢ Ford Motor Ord. Stk. él1.. 


Sk SRR 


1736} 15 q||Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-. a) 
2ha! 12} 6 | Lucas ‘oseph) Ord. £1... .|! 
Th b| S lotors 5/= Ord. Stk. 
2 ¢ m0 [Rolin Reyes Ord Stk. f1.. 

j } 
















































2ka| > »| Cunard Ord. Stk. {1....... 
3 @| 6 4|\Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord, £1), 
6 ¢| 6 ¢)Eurness, Withy Ord, Stk. £1), 
6 6) 2 a/R. & O. Det. stk. £1....... 
6 ¢| 6 ¢|/Royal Mail Lines Ord. stk. ra 
5 ¢| 4 ¢/|\Union Castle Ord, Stk. (1. “| 
\ Tea and Rubber | 
ta . | cael 
a “shh 
6 a: 
Nilc} Nil 
Nic} Nil 
15 | « |Angindenainh Died. Stk. ‘1 | 
i2pa| 11} ||Apex Trinidad Ord. §/-"...|| 
¢| tapell » liGhell Transport Ona Se sil 
. St 
gt 3? | Trinidad Leaseholds flee eeef 
eletetenese, 
10 b Tha Lnsee, Brit. Picture 5/-.. wall 
10 ¢c| Nila ||Assoc, P, cha) Ord, ae ae 
10 ¢} 10 c|Barker woe: =| 
24 ¢ a Boots Pore Deus | 
3a 6 Aluminium S$: a. 
| t10g c ridge \Brit.-Amer, Tobacco $i Stl, Mail 
8 a itish Oxye Ord. Stk. /1)) 
4c ¢ ; 5 i 
Im b!| 12ha : 
4c} 0 erika oa wesese 
8 ¢ 8 Rubber Ord. Stk. ii 
8 ¢ 8 «¢ 
6 ¢ 6 ae British Ord. 10/- “| 
123 b a) Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- 
146 @ Harrisons Cros. Def. £1...) 
3a] 8 5 \itmpertal a e:| 
a eat 
t10 6| ¢ ‘Imperial Tobaceo Ord. 1.) 
$2 -00c siebe \International Pe ee Ds 
§ ¢ § ¢|\Lever & Unilever Ord. ee | 
loc) We — nr 
18 a} 25 b ‘A’ 5j-.... 
lhe 24 b ledoree a Stireccesces 
he 2 Slpmin Odeon Sa te 
a edie jae 
10 6 ite te Ord. Sik. £1... 
1 ¢}) Ib ¢ pees 
b| Wa ee ane on 
a b Newall Ord. ves} 
14 @ |(k)1 United Molasses 6/8...) 
4 ¢ 4 ¢\\Wall Paper Defd. sereeee| 
5 6) Wa ee at 
35 6) 2Tha u Godel Prd 4 
12h ¢ c Glds, of S. Af. £1.....) 
3 a| BH b/|\De Beers (Def.) £2}........) 
5ha4 53d /Randfontein wbevee. 
15 6) 10 a ||\Rhokana Corp.; éveve 
Nil¢} Nil c|)Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-....| 
266 5765 Union 12/6 fy. pd... 
@ ee 7 
ia Ma W Wittraterarand 80/7. “ 
ms 


(c) Last two yearly divs. 
(m) Yield basis 80% 


“Price, 
Aug. 


%, 
1945 


53/6 
45/- 
26/6 

9/- 
23/6 
86/3 
24/6 
36/6 
28/6 


aU 


at their latest date, excent 4% Puud: ag Louw mi a: 
ta Paid a’ 54% ot: 
+ Free » tax 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... oil st eee s+ £4, 500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... oa wall seo eve: £2,400,009 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... eos «= «2,334,704 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1945 ... ‘on coe eee = £71,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 


2 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA. 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Braneh: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued eve ese eee eee £ 1 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital eee ose 88 eee £4,000,000 
Reserv e Liability of Proprietors eve ee : £8,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 
except - = — a and we = 
urpose e g wound up. 
Reserve Fund “ee eee eee eee eee eee eee £3,250,000 


Special Currency Reserve... «+ ese ee £ 1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 16 GARLOS PLACE, W.1 




















Lloyds Bank 


£12,000,000 













EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? 








HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





























Head Office: — Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
esto. 8 FACULTY OF COMMERCE 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, $.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Serviee undertaken. 


Ap, lications are invited for the of READER in SOCIAL 
STATISTICS AND DEMOGRAPHY a salary of £800 per annum 
‘Duties to begin, if possible, on ist October, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to wha 
applications (four copies) should be submitted before 3ist August. 

Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
July, 1945, 













THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH WV OMEN STAFF SUPERVISION.—Single woman or widow. age 
28-35, required in near future in personnel department of olé 


ASSOCIATION established Home Counties ee 
Applications are invited by 7th September for the following positions:— | Post, assess appropriate remuneration, 
Principal or - Superintending Metallurgist with Headquarters in 


London to take charge of this field of activity of the Research 
Association. 


’ tion £400-£500 per annum.— 

Senior or Principal Scientific Officer for refractories, mouldi ds, eee 

slags, etc., preferably & physical chemist. ng sands, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place 

A Senior or Principal Scientific Officer for inst.uments and automatic 
—— ” all fields of the Iron and Steel Industry, preferably a 
phys St. 


Othe: posts of a more junior category for Chemists, Physicists 
Engineers and Metailurgists, ¥ ; 
The salary scales for Scientific Officers are as follows:— 
Scientific. Officers, £300-£550. 
Senior Seientific omen, £600-£800. 
Principal, Scientific O rs, £840-£1,200. 
Superintendent, £1,250 per annum upwards. 

There is an additional scale for Officers and Assistants whose quali- 
fications are below those required for a Scientific Officer, 

All Technical appointments to the Association are pensionable in 
accordance with the F.S.S.U. Scheme, 

Applications will be considered irrespective of the date when the 
applicant is free to take up an appointment. 

Applications for the above positions should be submitted, with full 
details of qualifications and experience, to the Secre of the British 
Iron and Steel Research Association, Steel House, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1, Additional posts will be announced later, 





Able examine duties each womal 
and recruit and train women 
accordingly. otential more impcrtent than strict relevance of pit 
vious experience. Ministry of Labour approval will be sought to tM 
appointment of the successfu! cant. Commencing _ inclus! 

te fully, Box 100, The E 
London, W.C. 2. 























Chere ACCOUNTANT AND COST AND WORK ACCOUM: 
ANT (Honoursman) at present Chief Accountant to Engin 
comemaey : Widely experienced in costing methods, budgetary control 
mec sed accounting, seeks post as roller or Chief Accountatt 
where extensive knowledge of installation and operation of costing * 
tems and budgetary control can be more fu used, Present 


£1,200.—Write, Box 103, The Economist enham House, Lancastt 
Place, London, W.C. 2. 9 SOO 9 









OREIGN ECONOMIST, farmer Dapyetsity Professor and Governmett 
Adviser, author of bocks in and Foreign epqnees a 
sive knowledge of International feel and tral Europe, 

interesting .—Write, Box 104, The Economist, tenham Hows 
Lancaster , London, W.C. 2. 














Roa taught by a Russian.—HAM 3301. 
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